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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILROAD. 


By Hon. JOHN W. BOOKWALTER’ 


HE ‘Trans-Siberian railroad, like all 
T railways in Russia, is well construc- 

ted, the road-bed firm, the track well 
ballasted, generally with stone, at least as 
far as Tscheljabinsk, and the gradients 
e1S\ The road has a five-foot gauge, 
uniform with all the roads in European 
Russia. This gives an ample breadth 
to the cars, which, with their unusual 
height, imparts an air of comfort not 
possessed by roads of narrower gauge and 
less height of ceiling in the car. The 
bridges are almost wholly of iron, save a 
few of the original and temporary ones, 
which are rapidly being replaced. Those 
over the Irtish, Ishim, Obi, Tobol, Omsk 
and Tom rivers, I found to be well con- 
structed, of the best material and most 
approved modern pattern. The stations, 
always artistic and picturesque, and never 
of the same style, are neat, comfortable, 


NOTE.—Ry courtesy of the author AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is allowed to publish, in advance 
letters written by Hon. John W. Bookwalter, during his recent tour through S 


substantial, and of good size, fully equal 
to the average depot on the New York 
Central or Pennsylvania railroads. 

It is a delight to take a meal in the 
station restaurants. On entering the din- 
ing-room, vou will find at one end an im- 
mense sideboard literally groaning under 
a load of newly prepared Russian dishes, 
always piping hot, and of such a be- 
wildering variety as to range through the 
whole gamut of human fancy and tastes. 
You are given a plate, with a knife and 
fork. Making your own selection, you re- 
tire to any of the neatly spread tables to 
enjoy your meal at your leisure, and, I 
might add, with infinite zest, for travel 
in this country, besides pleasing the eye, 
quickens the appetite. The price, too, is 
a surprise to one accustomed to metropoli- 
tan charges. You can get soup, as fine a 
beefsteak as you ever ate, a splendid 


matter from a book, which is the compilation of private 
] 


Siberian Central Asia. The illustrations are selected from photo- 


graphs taken by Mr. Bookwalter while en route. The volume written by Mr. Bookwalter is for private circulation only —EDITOR. 
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roast chicken 
whole, cook- 
ed in Rus- 
sian style, 
most tooth- 
some and 
juicy, pota- 
toes and 
other vege- 
tables, a bot- 
tle of beer, 
splendid and 
brewed in 
this country, 
for one ruble 
about fifty 
cents. 
Safety 
seems to be 
the one idea 
uppermost 
in the minds 
of the rail- 
way ministry. Beside the electrical and 
other appliances used in the best railway 
practice, they have an immense army of 
guards both for the train and the track. 
The road is divided into sections of one 
verst each—about two-thirds of a mile. 
For each section there is built a neat little 
cottage in which the guard and his family 
live. It isthe duty of this guard or one 
of his family to patrol a section night and 
day. As soon as a train passes, the guard 
steps into the middle of the track, holds 
a flag, or at night a lantern, aloft and 
watches the retreating train until it passes 


Th ront ri 








into the next 
verst or sec- 
tion. Where 
there is a 
heavy curve 
preventing 
the view of 
the road for 
the distance 
of a verst, 
several 
guards are 
employed on 
a section. A 
rare. 24, 
therefore, 
never out of 
sight of a 
euarda. f 
might add 
that woien 
often per- 
form this ser- 
vice, which is quite apart from that of the 
section gang, whose duty is to repair the 
road. On the Siberian railway as far as 
‘Tomsk, there are to be nearly 4,000 of 
these cottages for the use of the guards; a 
very costly precaution, but one that givesa 
pleasing sense of security to the traveler. 

A sufficiently accurate general descrip- 
tion of the Siberian railroad and its vari- 
ous appointments would, I think, be cov- 
ered by the statement that it is fully 
equal to either the Union or Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, although the oldest portion 
east of Tscheljabinsk has been in opera- 
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A New Settlement on the Siberian Steppes. 
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tion scarcely two years, and the newer 
portions a few months only. I noticed 
too, that recent surveys have been made 
ilong the line, and on inquiry was in- 
formed that they are preparing to build 
one or more additional tracks. This isa 
very timely provision as the road is already 
taxed far beyond its capacity. 


I was fortunate enough to form the ac- 
quaintance of one of the engineers of the 
Siberian railway, a most courteous gentle- 
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caused a radical change in the plan of the 
eastern section of the Siberian railway, 
as originally projected. Instead of mak- 
ing the long detour via the Amoor River 
to Vladivostok, necessitated by passing 
around Manchuria, they are now permit- 
ted, under the new treaty with China, to 
coustruct a line running through that 
province direct to Vdadivostok. They 
have, therefore, stopped work for the 
present on the eastern section of the liné, 
and are bending all their energies to 
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Course of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 


The black line indicates the portion of the railroad w 


man, who gave me not only many details 
concerning the great line, but also a brief 
outline of the proposed ultimate Siberian 
system. In addition to the contemplated 
line running northward to Tobolsk and 
several toward the China border, they 
design running one in a southwestern di- 

ction toward Samarcand, crossing the 
trans-Caspian road, now completed to the 
western border of China, and thence south- 
ward through Persia, with its ultimate 
destination on the Persian Gulf. 

The recent enfente with China has 


} 


ich i mpleted; the dotted line the portion still unbuiit 


build, in the shortest possible time, a line 
through Manchuria to their newly-ac- 
quired open port on the China Sea, at 
Port Arthur. This line will leave the 
main one at Chiti, about 800 miles east 
of Lake Baikal, following almost a due 
east course to Vladivostok. A line wil 
branch off at Kirin, and run due south to 
Port Arthur. ‘This will create a system 
that will make Russian influence practi- 
cally paramount in Manchuria. 

To aid in forming an understanding of 
the country a brief glance at the main geo- 


° 
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graphical and physical characteristics of 
Siberia may, I believe, properly be made. 
Our maps show us that Siberia is a vast 
country of nearly 5,000,000 of square 
miles area, extending from the northern 
confines of China and Turkestan to the 
Arctic Sea, through over thirty degrees 
of latitude, and from the Ural Mountains 
in the west, to the Pacific Ocean in the 
east, through about 180 degrees of longi- 
tude. 

In substantially parallel courses there 
are many mighty rivers flowing through 
the entire breadth of Siberia into the 
Northern Sea. The chief ones are the 
Obi, the Yenisei, and the Lena. The main 
stem of these rivers usually extends 
southward 1,000 or 1,200 miles, when, by 
numerous radiating tributaries they spread 
fan-like through an immense area of coun- 
try, finally finding their source in the 
great, high plateaus of Central Asia. The 
railway line, therefore, in its western half, 
passes through the upper reaches of the 
Obi and the Yenisei rivers. 

Somehow I had formed the idea that 
Siberia was, in the main, a mountainous, 
broken, barren, and even sterile country, 
covered with forests—which opinion, I 
am inclined to think, is somewhat gener- 
ally entertained in the west. Nothing 
could he farther from the fact. Of all the 
surprises met within my somewhat ex- 
tensive travels, Siberia is the greatest 


lage on Siberian Steppes. 


As a whole, it contains, perhaps, the 
largest continuous area of level lands on 
the globe. Excepting spurs of the great 
Altai range of mountains fringing its 
southern border, and cutting occasionally 
to some distance northward into Siberia, 
the entire western half of the coun- 
try is exceptionally level, almost to flat- 
ness. Near Lake Baikal, in the foothills 
of the Altais, the mountains rise to a 
height of not over 6,000 feet, and it is 
only when going 100 miles further, to the 
very China border, that anything like a 
great altitude is reached. 

The railway, therefore, having no great 
mountain ranges to cross, and throughout 
almost its entire length being built 
through a practically level country, pre- 
sents no example of more than ordinary 
engineering achievement; in fact, it will 
be no more difficult to construct it clear 
through to the Pacific Ocean than it was 
to build the Union Pacific from Omaha to 
Salt Lake City. If a great section of 
country of the United States and British 
America be taken, extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico through thirty degrees of 
latitude northward, and 2,000 miles east 
ward from the Rocky Mountains, it would 
fairly represent an area of country similar 
in physical characteristics to that portion 
of Siberia which we are considering. In- 
deed, the resemblance is not in extent 
only, for in their geological formation 
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Ferry Over the Obi River. 


they are quite identical—the one being 
formed by the wash in primeval times 
from the eastern escarpment of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the other from the north- 
ern face of the great Central Asian Moun- 
tains in the south and that of the Urals in 
the west. The alluvial character of the 
soil in both places goes far to. bear out 
this identity of origin. It would not be 
far from the fact to say that for 2,000 
miles east of the Ural Mountains, and ex- 
tending to the Arctic Sea, Siberia is al- 
most as level as the ocean. In over 1,000 
miles I do not believe the grade of the 
railroad varied 300 feet, and in many 
places it is as straight as an arrow with- 
out the slightest curve for forty or fifty 
miles. Indeed, there is one stretch of 
perfectly straight road for 116 versts, or 
nearly eighty miles. 

Along the whole line there is the most 
luxurious growth of grass I have seen in 
any country. There 
are many varieties, 
some like the native 
blue stem of the 
West, and one variety 
that in appearance 
seemed closely allied 
to the Kentucky blue 
Judging from 
the superb coudition 
of the animals that 
graze upon them, 
they must all be of 
the most nutritious 
nature; it is, there- 
fore, not only one of 
the finest, but by far 
the largest grazing 


grass. 
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region in exist- 
ence. If fully 


utilized, I believe 
Siberia could fur- 


nish the beef 
supply for the 
world. The soil 


seems similar to 
that of Eastern 
Nebraska and 
Kansas; in fact, 
it is, in great 
part, identical 
with the Tcherno- 
zium formation in 
European Russia, 
an eastward ex- 
tension of which 
it seems to be. 

The country for 600 miles is literally 
dotted with beautiful lakes of clear, pure 
water of one-half to twe miles in diame- 
ter, the habitation in the season of myriads 
of ducks, geese and other wild fowl. 
These lakes, as also the rivers, abound in 
fish of good quality and many varieties. 
There are many grouse and partridge in 
the steppes, but no deer of any kind, 
accountable, no doubt, to the long occu- 
pancy of the country by the Tartars, who 
converted it into a sort of semi-domestic 
domain, The country is, therefore, well 
watered and well drained. I saw scarcely 
any traces of alkali in the soil. 

Although the winters in Siberia are very 
cold, they are not especially long or trying. 
While the extreme temperature during 
Winter may reacha point ten to fifteen 
degrees lower than in Ohio or generally 
in latitude forty in the United States, 
still as the air is very dry and there are 





at Tomsk, the Capital of Western Siberia 
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marked advan- 
tage over our own 
great West, where 
a higher tempera- 
ture prevails, and 
that is the entire 
absence of those 
blizzards which 
are the terror of 
our western 
stockmen. I am, 
indeed, told that 
the Tartars give 
their herds nei- 
ther food nor 
protection in the 
winter, leaving 
them to _ take 
care of them- 
selves, which, it 
is said, they read- 
ily do by scratch- 





New Russian Settlement on Line of Railroad. 


Wood fuel is used in the engin f the r 


no high winds, I have no doubt the win- 
ter season can be passed without especial 
discomfort. When winter sets in, which 
it does suddenly, and usually about the 
first of November, it continues steadily 
through about five months, when there is 
as sudden a break-up, ushering in per- 
manently pleasant warm weather. There 
are no mid-winter thaws, as in the 
United States, with their extremes of 
summer heat and polar chills, but the 
weather remains continuously cold, and 
the snow lies un- 


ing away the 
snow that covers 


id and is supplied from pil long tl in the tall. t h i c k 


growth of grass 
beneath. The rainfall in summer is 
seasonable and abundant. I have been 
unable to make out to my own satis- 
faction where the rain comes from. As 
in America, it invariably rains here when 
the rain-bearing clouds come from the 
south and west, and clears away with a 
north or northwest wind. It is easy to 
understand why, in America, a_ south 
wind brings rain. Asthe current of air 
saturated with moisture from the Gulf 
and warm equatorial waters in the south 





broken on the 
ground until the = 
spring thaw. Nor ¥ 


is the snowfall y 
excessive. By ri 
\90% 
wt, 


those who have 
the experience, I 
am informed that 
the wintersare 
far more agree- 
able than in other 
countries, where 
the temperature 
is higher and 
more violent 
changes occur. 
There is one 
climatic feature 
here that gives 

















this country a 


Ordinary Passenger Train on the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
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The Trans-Siberian Railroad 


comes in contact with the colder air of 
higher latitudes, it naturally deposits it 
in the form of rain. But as a south wind 
here comes from the high cold plateau re- 
gion of Central Asia, where the air is dry 
and evaporation meagre, it is not easy to 
see Why a southern current of air under 
these conditions should deposit rain. 

All along the route of the Siberian rail- 
way are to be found those examples of 
quick settlement of country and sudden 
growth of towns so familiar in Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska in the early days 
of the extension of railways through 
those States. Every few miles a station 
is located on the open plains or prairies, 
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this monotony. At Wajsaowaja, the sum- 
mit of the Ural Mountains looms in view. 
Those who from the great length of these 
mouutains--over 1,700 miles from north 
to south—have been led to expect an im- 
posing range, are doomed to disappoint- 
iment. The height is only moderate, being 
a little over 6,000 feet at the extre e, 
scarcely equal to the Appenines. The 
suminit is reached a little beyond Zlatoust, 
at an elevation of 3,000 feet. It is an easy 
grade and requires no special effort to sur- 
mount. On reaching the summit one might 
well believe this to be the railway summit 
of the Alleghenies near Altoona, so simi- 
lar to the latter are the surroundings. 








ond which there quickly clusters a 
hriving village. Fields of newly culti 
ited lands, many covered with a golden 
harvest, can be seen for miles at all these 
There are some instances of 
pid growth not surpassed in our own 
great West. 


t 


stitions. 


From Moscow to Wajsaowaja, the line 
of travel leads through more than 
niles of treeless plains and prairies. 
ran, a city of grain shipment in the valley 
of the Volga, and Botraki, a like port, 
where the Volga is traversed by a magnifi- 
cent railroad bridge, are the sole centres 
of commercial importance which break 


1,000 


Sv- 





Siberian 


Railroad 


Ziatoust, a large town, is most import 
ant in several particulars. It was until r-- 
cently the ‘‘ Botany Bay’’ of Russia. Her« 
one occasionally sees prisoners chained in 
gangs destined to work in the mines, or, 
perhaps, doomed to the solitude of farther 
Siberia. Zlatoust is in the centre of the 
iron regions of Russia. A very fine quality 
is produced here in great quantities, and 
being free from both sulphur and phos 
phorus, it is consumed principally in 
making sheets and bars for those pur- 
poses where the highest quality is re 
quired. In Zlatoust, also, there are great 
government works for the manufacture of 
steel cannon and other arms. Cutlery of 
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various kinds is made in large quanti- 
ties, and it is said the swords are of ex- 
ceptional quality. 

Shortly after leaving Zlatoust we pass 
a large stone monument erected at some 
distance from the railway. On one side 
is, in Russian, the word ‘‘ Europe,’’ and 
on the opposite side ‘‘Asia.’’ It marks 
the boundary between Europe and Asia. 
One, however, does not need a monument 
to learn that he is passing from one great 
geographical division to another, for the 
sparse population, uncultivated lands, and 
general wild aspect only too clearly indi- 
cate that he has suddenly entered Siberia. 

The eastern slope of the Ural Moun- 
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about 2,000 miles, when it deflects to the 
southeast for nearly 800 miles until it 
reaches Lake Baikal, only a short dis. 
tance from the China border. 

The first town after leaving Tschelja- 
binsk of importance is Kurgan, once the 
seat of the Tartar government before its 
conquest by the Muscovite. It is situated 
on the ‘Tobol River, which, after flowing 
500 miles north, joins the Irtish at To- 
bolsk. Kurgan lies in the midst of what, 
in virtue of its extent, richness of soil 
and exuberant pasturage, is perhaps the 
largest and best tract of grazing land on 
the globe. The town owes its importance 
to the large cattle trade that centres here 











Station at Zlatoust in the Ural Mountains. 


tains is, for a space, more abrupt than the 
western, but it soon enters upon a gentle 
slope that continnes until it touches the 
western edge of that great level plain 
which seems to stretch indefinitely to the 
east. On leaving the summit we join the 
Isset, a small river, whose course we 
closely follow until it deflects to the north- 
east, becoming a tributary to the Irtish, 
one of the main branches of the great Obi 
River. Fifty miles further on in the plains 
we come to Tscheljabinsk, where ends 
the first section of this great railway. 
The railway on leaving Tscheljabinsk, 
takes an almost due eastern course, which 
it varies by a few points only, until be- 
yond the Yenisei River, a distance of 


from the Kirghiz steppes in all directions. 
It was a town of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance before the railroad was constructcd. 

Here one sees the Kirghiz jin his nat- 
ural state, but little modified by modern 
civilization. They are a splendid race, 
having strong features and a dignified 
bearing, and are accredited with many 
virtues. It is said they are unusually 
cleanly and of notable fidelity and hos- 
pitality, especially where strangers are 
concerned. Being a purely pastoral peo- 
ple, they disdain the tillage of the soil, 
living almost wholly on the production 
of their herds. The life of the Tartar is 
a simple and monotonous one, and withal 
frugal. Their diet consists almost wholly 
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of meats and Bs 
checse. 
Kurgan is 
certainly cast 
for a large 
city, when once 
the great coun- 
try tributary to 
it is utilized to 
anything like 
its full capabil- 
ities. Although 
you see every- 
where immense 
herds of ani- 
mals, and al- 
though the 
country is 
checkered with 
newly plowed 
fields, still it is 
apparent that 
its ultimate 
grazing and 
cereal :e= 
sources have as 
yet been scarce- 
ly more than 
tested. 
Petropav- 
lovsk is the next town of importance 
reached. It is on the Shim River, a 
tributary of the Obi, and it contains 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It was once 
the frontier fortress used by Russia 
against the Kirghiz. It owes its exist- 
ence to an important trade with Samar- 
cand and Central Asia, great trains of 
canels coming from those places. Like 
all the old towns on this route, new build- 
ine 3; and other e\ idence Ss of rapid devel 
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The Bridge of the Trans-Siberian Railroad Over the Volga River. 


opment attest 
the vivifying 
influence of the 
railroad. 

From Petro- 
pavlovsk to 
Omsk, distance 
of about 400 
miles, there is 
the same mo- 
notonous repe- 
tition of level, 
fertile plains, 
flowery fields, 
budding vil- 
lages, and new- 
ly cultivated 
lands. It is 
evident that 
the Russian 
policy of set- 
tling this coun- 
try is produc- 
ing marked 
changes, es- 
pecially in 
those parts ren- 
dered accessi- 
ble by the rail- 
road. For miles 
on each side of the line, as far as the 
Yenisei River, the lands are being tak- 
en, and in many places heavy crops are 
being raised. Long trains crowded with 
emigrants on their way eastward are 
frequently passed. Of wheat and oats, 
they have already produced a large sur- 
plus. All along the route, as far as Tomsk, 
one will see at the stations great piles of 
sacks containing wheat of last vear’s 
crop, which, on account of the congested 
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traffic of the road, is awaiting shipment. 
This surplus is happily most opportune, 
as it will be shipped to the drought- 
stricken region 1,500 miles to the west, 
where, on account of excessive dry 
weather, the fairest portion of Russia, in 
the Volga valley, the crops have been al- 
most an absolute failure and much dis- 
tress exists. 

Onisk, on the Irtish River, the second 
city of Siberia, with a population of 4o,- 
000, owes much of its importance to the 
fact that it is the capital of Western Si- 
beria, which was moved from ‘Tobolsk in 


1824. Like all Siberian towns of this 
class, it has some elegant and even mas- 
sive government buildings, along with 
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sixty-five years of age, most intelligent 
and well educated. He is the mayor of 
quite an important city called Vernoe, in 
Southern Siberia in the Altai mountains, 
over 1,000 miles southeast of Omsk. He 
had just driven from that city in a troika,, 
a distance of 1,200 miles, in eight days, 
Having spent most of his life in that re- 
gion, he had never before seen a railway. 
It was interesting to note his dazed and 
half frightened appearance as the train 
moved off. Through my guide, I obtained 
from him much valuable information as 
to the nature of the great region lying 
south of the railway line. He informed 
me that for 600 miles the same level, rich, 
black prairie lands extend. After that, by 
a gradual ascent 
through or 
600 miles further 
the lands mean- 
while growing 
more rolling and 
rougher, the 
summit of the 
Altais is reached 
at an elevation 
of 12,000 feet. 
After passing 
the Obi River 
the land, as far 


Soo 


as the Yenisei, 
becomes more 
rolling and has 


a thicker growth 
of trees, the fir 








being present to 
some €xXtent, 
with the birch. 





Emigrants Going Eastward on the 


many fine brick and stone business struc- 
tures, all embedded in amass of curi- 
ously built wooden houses. The streets, 
except the long one on which the _busi- 
ness houses are located, and forming the 
artery of the town, ar unpaved; most of 
the year they are almost impassible. Like 
all Russian towns, there are many fine 
churches in Omsk, some of them of great 
size, and, being always of the Oriental 
type of architecture, sometimes present 
an indescribably charming appearance. 
At Omsk, a most interesting character 
came aboard the train, on his way to 
Tomsk, returning thence to Moscow, to 
attend the dedication there of the monu- 
ment of the Czar, Alexander II. He was 
a fine specimen of this hardy race, about 


Trans-Siberian Railroad 


This region is al- 
most exactly like 
Eastern Nebraska and the State of Iowa, 
the same rolling lands and deep, black 
soil. If possible, this is even better wheat 
land than the more level lands west of 
the Obi. From the Yenisei for about 600 
miles, I am told that much the same coun- 
try exists, until the mountain range near 
Lake Baikal is reached, running as a 
spur from the Altais in Northern China. 
Just beyond the Obi River, we stopped at 
a town, called Obb, of over 14,000 inhabi- 
tants, containing many handsome build- 
ings and several beautiful church edifices. 
It was a flourishing community and the 
seat of an active trade. I am told that less 
than three years ago there was not a house 
existing where the town now stands, and, 
indeed, that the whole country round 
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was one of wild solitude and desolation. 
Tomsk is, perhaps, the most important 
and largest town in Siberia, and has had 
a rapid growth since the railway has been 
completed there. It is not on the main 
line, but eighty miles on a branch run- 
ning northward down the Tom Valley, 
and which in due time will be extended. 
It much resembles Omsk, having some 
fine government and business buildings. 
The prison is a huge, ugly, brick build- 
ing, with low, vaulted corridors in the 
interior, the whole of such gloomy aspect 
as to fully satisfy the most dismal imagin- 
ings of those who are disposed to believe 
in the horrors of Siberian prison life. There 
isa flourishing university in Tomsk, with 
students and thirty professors. I 
might add that Tomsk is lighted by elec- 
tric light and has a telephone system. 
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It is possible to go some hundreds of 
miles further on by rail, but it is doubtful 
if what one sees will be an adequate reward 
for the delays and hardships encountered. 
I am told that for the most part the coun- 
try and scenery is quite the same as I 
have been looking at for weeks. The same 
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succession of fertile plains, with their 
wondrous g owth of grass, bedecked at 
times by a sea of flowers, and stretching 
far away to the horizon like a_ billowy 
ocean, the same crowds of emigrants in 
streams and train loads pushing to the 
country beyond, and the same embryo 
towns springing up everywhere like mush- 
rooms from the earth, all of which, how- 
ever surprising and interesting it may be 
in the out-start, becomes at last a weari- 
some monotony. 

This great region is not likely to be 
settled and devel ped with that rapidity 
which marked our lightning-like advance 
in the West; still, it will be fast enough 
to make a decided change in the comme 
cial and economic interests of old or Eu- 
ropean Russia. It is easy to see what a 
magical transformation must take place, 
even if slowly under the influence of an ex- 
tended railway system. It is all the more 
easily imagined by one who has already 
seen in his own country an object lesson 
of a similar character. I doubt if the Rus- 
sians fully realize to what an extent their 
great enterprise is going to modify their 
economic and, perhaps, social conditions 
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"HEY had quarreled in 
girlhood, and mutually 
declared their intention 
never to speak to each 
other again, wetting and drying their 
forefingers to the accompaniment of an 
ancient childish incantation, and while 
they lived on the paternal farm they kept 
their foolish oath with the stubbornness of 
a slow country stock, despite the alternate 
coaxing and chastisement of their parents, 
nothwithstanding the perpetual every-day 
contact of their lives, through every vi- 
cissitude of season and weather, of sow- 
ing and reaping, of sun and shade, of joy 
and sorrow. 

Death and misfortune did not reconcile 
them, and when their father died and the 
old farm was sold up they traveled to Lon- 
don in the same si- 
lence, by the same 
train in search of sim- 
ilar situations. Ser- 
vice separated them 
for years, though 
there was only a 
stone’s throw between 
them. They often 
stared at each other 
in the streets. 

Honor, the elder, 
married a local arti- 
zan, and two and a 
half years later Mercy, 
the younger, married 
a fellow- workman 
of Honor’s husband. 
The two husbands 
were friends, and often 
visited each other’s 
houses, which were 
on opposite sides of 





“*What’s the use of a man?’ she inquired.” 
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the same sordid street, and the wives made 
them welcome. Neither Honor nor Mercy 
suffered an allusion to their breach; it was 
understood that their silence must be re- 
ceived in silence. Each of the children 
had a quiverful of children who played and 
quarreled together in the streets and in 
one another’s houses, but not even the 
street affrays and mutual grievances of the 
children could provoke the mothers to 
words. They stood at their doors in im- 
potent fury, almost bursting with the tor- 
ture of keeping their mouths shut against 
the effervescence of angry speech. When 
either lost a child, the other watched the 
funeral from her window, dumb as the 
mutes. 

The years rolled on, and still the river 
of silence flowed between their lives. Their 
good looks faded, the 
burden of life and 
child-bearing was 
heavy upon them. 
Gray hairs streaked 
their brown tresses. 
The puckers, of age 
replaced the dimples 
of youth. The years 
rolled on, and Death 
grew busy among the 
families. Honor’s 
husband died, and 
Mercy lost a son who 
died a week after his 
wife. Cholera took 
several of the younger 
children. But the sis- 
ters themselves lived 
on, bent and shrivel- 
ed by toil and sorrow, 
even more than by the 
slow frost of the years. 
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Then one day Mercy took to her death- 
bed. An internal disease, too long neg- 
lected, would carry her off within a week. 
So the doctor told Jim, Mercy’s husband. 

Through him the news traveled to 
Honor’s eldest son, who still lived with 
her. By the evening it reached Honor. 

She went upstairs abruptly when her 
son told her, leaving him wondering at her 
stony aspect. When she came down she 
was bonneted and shawled. He was filled 
with joyous amaze to see her hobble across 
the street, and 
for the first time 
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“How is your wife feeling now?” Honor 
asked after a pause. 

“How are you now, Mercy?” asked the 
old man, awkwardly. 

The old woman shook her head. “I’m 
a-goin’ fast, Jim,” she grumbled weakly, 
and a tear of self-pity trickled down her 
parchment cheek. 

“What rubbidge she do talk!” cried 
Honor, sharply. “Why d’ye stand there 
like a tailor’s dummy? Why dont you 
tell her to cheer up?” 

““Cheer up, 
Mercy’’ quaver- 





in her life pass 
over her sister 
Mercy’s thresh- 
old. 

As Honor en- 
tered the sick 
room, with 
pursed lips, a 
light leapt into 
the wasted, 
wrinkled coun- 
tenance of the 
dying creature. 
She raised herself 
slightly in bed, 
her lips parted, 
then shut tightly 
and her face 
darkened. 

Honor turned 
angrily to Mer- 
cy’s husband, 
who hung about 
impotently. 
‘ Why did you 
let her run down 
so low?” she 
said. ‘ 

‘*y avant 
know,’’ the old 
man stammered, 
taken aback by 
her presence 
even more than by her question. 
was always 4 woman to say nothin’.’ 

Honor put him impatiently aside and 
examined the medicine bottle on the bed- 
side table. 

“Isn't it time she took her dose ?” 





‘*She 


“T dessay.” 

Honor snorted wrathfully. “What's the 
use of a man?” she inquired, as she care- 
fully measured out the fluid and put it to 
her sister’s lips, which opened to receive 
it and then closed tightly again. 





“*The varmer he ran after us, cryin’, “Ye 


ed the old man, 
hoarsely. 

But Mercy 
groaned instead 
and turned fret- 
fully on her 
side, with her 
face to the wall. 

**T’m too old, 
I’m too old,” 
she moaned, 
‘‘this is the end 
o’ me.’’ 

‘*Did you ever 
hear the like?’’ 
Honor asked Jim 
angrily, :s she 
smoothed his 
wife’s pillow. 
“*She was always 
conceited about 
her age, settin’ 
herself up as the 
equals of her 
elders, and here 
am I, her elder 
sister, as carried 
her in my arms 
when I was five 
and she was two, 
still hale and 
strong, and with 
no mind for un- 
derground for many a day. Nigh three 
times her age I was once, mind you, and 
now she has the impertinence to talk of 
dyin’ before me.’’ 

She took off her bonnet and shawl. 
“Send one o’ the kids to tell my boy I’m 
stayin’ here,” she said, “and then just you 
get ‘em all to bed—there’s too much noise 
about the house.” 

The children, who were orphaned 
grandchildren of the dying woman, were 
sent to bed, and then Jim himself was 
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packed off to refresh himseli for the next 
day’s labors, for the poor old fellow still 
doddered about the workshop. 

The silence of the sick-room spread over 
the whole house. About ten o'clock the 
doctor came again and instructed Honor 
how to alleviate the patient's last hours. 
All night long she sat watching her dying 
sister, hand and eve alert to anticipate 
every wish. No word broke the awful 
stillness. 

The first thing in the morning Mercy’s 
married daughter, the only child of hers 
living in London, arrived to nurse her 
mother. But Honor indignantly refused 
to be dispossessed 

“A nice daughter vou are,” she said, 
“to leave your mother lay a day and a 
night without a sight o° your ugly face.” 

“T had to look after the good man, and 
the little “uns,” the daughter pleaded. 

“Then what do you mean by desertin’ 
them now ?” the irate old woman retorted. 


nneted and shawled 


‘*First vou deserts your mother, 
and then your husband and chil- 
dren. You must go back to them 
as needs your care. I carried 
your mother in my arms _ before 
you was born, and if she wants 
anybody else now to look after 
her, let her just tell me so and I'll 
be off in a brace, o’ shakes.’’ 

She looked defiantly at the yel- 
low, dried-up creature in the bed. 
Mercy’s lips twitched, but no 
sound came from them. Jim, 
strung up by the situation, took the 
word. ‘‘You can’t do no good 
up here, the doctor says. You 
might look after the kids down 
stairs a bit, when you can spare 
an hour, and I’ve got to go to the 
shop. I'll send you a telegraph 
if there’s a change,’’ he whisper- 
ed to the daughter, and she, not 
wholly discontented to return to 
her living interests, kissed her 
mother, lingered a little, and then 
stole quietly away. 

All that day the old women re- 
mained together in solemn silence, 
broken only by the doctor's visit. 
He reported that Mercy might last 
a couple of days more. In the 
evening Jim replaced his sister-in- 
law, who slept perforce. At mid- 
night she reappeared and sent him 
to bed. ‘The sufferer tossed about 
restlessly. At half-past two she 
awoke, and Honor fed her with some 
broth, as she would have fed a baby. 
Merey, indeed, looked scarcely bigger 
than an infant, and Honor only had the 
advantage of her by being puffed out with 
clothes. A church clock in the distance 
struck three. Then the silence fell deeper 
The watcher drowsed. The lamp flickered, 
tossing her shadow about the walls as if 
she, too, were turning feverishly from side 
to side. \ strange ticking made itself 
heard in the wainscotting. Mercy sat up 
with a scream of terror. “Jim,” she 
shrieked, “Jim!” 

Honor started up, opened her mouth to 
ery ‘‘Hush!’’ then checked herself, sud- 
denly frozen. 

“Jim,” cried the dying creature, “listen ! 
Is that the death spider?” 

Honor listened, her blood curdling 
Then she went towards the door and 
opened it. ‘‘Jim,’’ she sad in low tones, 
speaking towards the landing, “tell her it’s 
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nothin’, it’s only a mouse. She was al- 
ways a nervous little thing.” And she 
closed the door softly, and pressing her 
trembling sister tenderly back on the pil- 
low tucked her up snugly in the blanket. 
Next morning when Jim was really 
present, the patient begged pathetically to 
have a grandchild with her in the room, 
day and night. “Don't leave me alone 
again,” she quavered, “don’t leave me 
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alone with not a soul to talk to.” Honor 
winced, but said nothing. 

The youngest child, who did not have 
to go to school, was brought—a pretty 
little boy with brown curls, which the sun, 
streaming through the panes, turned to 
gold. The morning passed slowly. About 
noon Mercy took the child's hand, and 
smoothed his curls. 

“My sister Honor had golden curls like 
that,’ she whispered. 


“They were in the family, Bobby,” 
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® 
Honor answered. “Your granny had 
them, too, when she was a girl.” 

There was a long pause. Mercy’s eyes 
were half-glazed. But her vision was in- 
ward now. 

“The mignonette will be growin’ in the 
gardens, Bobby,” she murmured. 

‘*Ves, and the heartseas ,’’ s.id Honor, 
softly. “We hved in the country, you 
know, Bobby.” 


he poor old fellow still doddered about the workshop.” 


“There is flowers in 
Bobby declared gravely. 

“Yes, and trees,” said Honor. “I won- 
der if your granny remembers when we 
were larruped for stealin’ apples.” 

“Ay, that I do, Bobby, he, he,” croaked 
the dying creature, with a burst of en- 
thusiasm. ‘We was a pair o’ tomboys. 
The varmer he ran after us cryin’ ‘Ye! 
ve!’ but we wouldn't take no gar. He, he, 
he!" 


Honor wept at the laughter. 


the country,” 


The na- 






















tive idiom, unheard for half a century, 
made her face shine under the tears. 
“Don't let your granny excite herself, 
Bobby. Let me give her her drink.” She 
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O you draw a salary or get wages? 

[) In asking this question the writer 

has no thought of being imperti- 
nently inquisitive. His purpose is rather 
to inspire profitable meditation; for at a 
time when Americans are rapidly chang- 
ing from a nation of shopkeepers to a na- 
tion of employees the point involved is one 
of the utmost importance. Every day 


capital is centralizing more and more, and 
men who have been conducting successful 
enterprises for themselves are casting in 
their lot with the trusts and taking posi 

tions in their service. In consequence, the 


or 


wr “ ‘Jim!’ she 
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moved the boy aside, and Mercy’s lips auto- 
matically opened to the draught. 

‘“Tom was wi’ us, Bobby, 
vibrating with amusement, ‘‘and he tumbled 
over on the heather. 
Tom is 
whispered Honor. 

Mercy’s head fell back, a:d an expression of 
supreme exhaustion came over the face. 
an hour passed. 
dinner. 
denly Mercy sat up with a jerk. 

"it 


” 


she gurgled, still 


He, he!’’ 


dead this forty year, Bobby,’’ 


Half 
Bobby was called down to 
The doctor had been sent for. Sud- 
be growin’ dark, Tom,’’ she said, 
hoarsely, ‘‘baint it time to 
call the cattle home from the 
ma’shes?’’ 

‘*She’s talkin’ rub- 
bidge again,’’ said 
Honor, chokingly. 
‘*Tell her she’s in 
London, Bobby.”’ 

A wave of intelli- 
gence traversed the 
sallow face. Still 
sitting up, Mercy 
bert towards the 


side of the bed. 
“Ah. is Honor 
still there? Kiss 


me—Bobby.’”? Her 
hands groped blind- 
ly. Honor bent 
down and the old women’s withered lips 
met. 

And in that kiss Mercy passed away 
into the greater Silence. 


shrieked; ‘Jim!’” 
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number of employees who draw large sal- 
aries is constantly increasing, as is the 
number of those who are forced to accept 
low wages. But before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the situation it is necessary to have a 
clear understanding of what is meant by 
“salaries” and what by “wages.” 

Neither the makers of dictionaries nor 
the spinners of economic theories have yet 
defined the words in a way that satisfies 
existing conditions. If the matter were 
referred to a business man, he would prob- 
ably say that employees should be classed 
as Officials who draw salaries and work- 
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men who get wages; but as many officials 
do work that is on the same piane as that 
of the men who get wages, the classifica- 
tion is unsatisfactory. For that reason it 
seems wiser to classify them by the nature 
of the services rendered. For the purposes 
of this article, it will be held that men who 
work with their employers draw salaries, 
while those who work for their employers 
get wages. 

This classification may seem arbitrary 
and to be merely a matter of words; but a 
moment’s consideration will show that it 
is not. The man who works with his em- 
ployer—makes his employer's interests 
his own, and, as far as business is con- 
cerned, becomes part of him—is naturally 
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more valuable than one who performs cer- 
tain assigned duties under a taskmaster’s 
eye. He commands the capital of the en- 
terprise, manages the expenditure of it, 
and develops schemes by which the busi- 
ness can be wisely extended and made 
more profitable. He is the good and faith- 
ful servant who, if the trust he works for 
is a powerful one, is made ruler over many 
things. On the other hand, the man who 
works for his employer, who merely per- 
forms certain stipulated services, having 
nothing in mind beyond doing an amount 
of work that will enable him to hold his 
position and draw his pay, has no more 
real value than a piece of machinery, and 


in most cases can be dispensed with to 
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Gen. Francis V. Greene. 
Barber Asphalt Co. 


























make room for some one else who will 
do the same work for less pay. 

The effect of the centralization of capi- 
tal on employees of the first class is to 
make their services more valuable, for 
men capable of executive management 
and of taking the initiative in developing 
business are hard to find, while the effect 
on those of the second is to reduce them 
almost to a condition of servitude. ‘The 
gradual stamping out of competition in 
the industrial world forces the wage-earner 
to take work where he can get it and at 
whatever wages his employer chooses to 
give. Surely the distinction between these 
two classes of employees is sufficiently 
marked, and to speak of one as command- 
ing salaries, while the other gets wages, 
is not wholly arbitrary. It will be 
possible, of course, even with this classifi- 
cation, to find cases where wages are as 
great as salaries, but as a rule the two will 
be found to be widely divided. Costard, 
the clown, found “guerdon” to be “better 
than remuneration; eleven pence farthing 
better ;” and the gulf that separates salary 
from wages is usually as wide as that 
which separated Dives from the bosom of 
Abraham. 

But this gulf often has been, and still 
can be, crossed. © Almost all the nen who 
are noted for drawing large salaries once 
worked for small wages, and their success 
is due to their industry and ability rather 
than to luck. Just as they earned their 
small wages in the beginning they now 
earn their large salaries, and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to show in some meas- 
ure how this is accomplished. That a man 
who began by earning fifty cents a day 
should ever reach a point where he can 
earn one hundred thousand dollars a year 
seems incredible, but it is now a matter of 
moderately frequent occurrence. Almost 
any well-informed business man can name 
off-hand a dozen men whose salaries 
aggregate half a million dollars a year, and 
he will also say that they earn every cent 
they get. If they did not, they would be 
removed, for it is the motto of the business 
world that: ‘‘No man is indispensable.’’ 
Corporations are soulless, and as soon as 
they find that an employee, however im- 
portant, is not earning his salarv, he must 
make way for some one else.. Whether the 
work done by these high salaried men is of 
a kind to benefit the public is a matter that 
may be left to students of ethics and to 
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learned men == 


considering 





who advocate 
reforms and 
give a scien- 
tific basis for 
things as 
they are not. 
It pays some 
one to give 
them the sala- 
ries that are 
the cause of 
so much won- 
der and envy, 
and it is in- 
teresting to 
learn why. 

In the first 
rauk of the 
high salaried 
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what is usual- 
ly required of 
the manager 
of a modern 
corporation, 
as most of 
these high 
salariel em- 
ployees man- 
age the con- 
cerns with 
whichtheyare 
connected. To 
begin with, 
a wanager 
must know 
his busines; 
‘‘from the 
cellar to the 











men of 
York, and 

probably of 

the world, are the following 
known gentlemen: 


ten well- 


J. O. Donner, American Sugar Com- 
pany. 

I’. V. Greene, Barber Asphalt Com- 
pany. 

H. B. Hyde, Equitable Life Assurance 


Company. 

R. A. McCurdy, 
Company. 

J. A. MeCall, New York Life Insurance 
Comp2any. 

H. H. Vreeland, Metropolitan Traction 
Company. 


Mutual Life Insurance 


J. A. Archbald, New York Transit Co. 
(Standard Oil Company). 
D. O. Day, New York Transit Co. 


(Standard Oil Company). 

}. B. Duke, American 
pany. 

S. R. Callaway, New York Central Rail- 
road. 

It is said that the aggregate of their 
vearly salaries is not less than six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Truly that is 
“a simple coming in” for ten men, and the 
list can readily be extended without bring- 
ing down the average. An examination of 
the companies with which these men are 
connected is sufficient proof that the great 
salaries they draw are earned. Each of 
these corporations is verv much alive and 
in the habit of carrying “dead 


Tobacco Com- 


is not 
wood.” 

Without taking a specific case we can 
best arrive at the information we seek by 
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Day attic.’’ Next, 
he must bea 
man of quick 
decision and sound judgment, for so great 


is the stress of business life that many 

cases arise when an hour's delay may 

cause the loss of thousands of dollars. 
] 


\nd, lastly, he must be a good judge of 
men, so that every position under him will 
be filled with officials on whom he can rely 
\ man possessing these qualifications in a 
high degree comes as near being indis- 
pensable as a man can be in this world. 

In a well-organized corporation filled 
with competent men the position of man- 
ager is often one of such dignity and ease 
that it seems to the superficial observer to 
be a sinecure. Being a man of executive 
ability, the mznager puts all the work of a 
routine character on the shoulders of 
others and holds himself in readiness for 
emergencies. He may get writer's cramp 
from writing O. K. on important papers 
he has never read ; but he is able to do that 
because he can trust the men who bring 
them to him for approval. And when an 
emergency arises he can give it his undi- 
vided attention. In consequence, he is not 
infrequently able to save the whole amount 
of his income to his emplover in a week or 
even ina day. As his attention is not dis- 
tracted by little things, he is able to keep a 
constant watch on the delicate machine he 
controls, and when a weakness appears he 
can attend to it at once. 

The ideal manager is the one who does 
nothing when things are going 


along 


smoothly and does evervthing when things 
are going wrong 


It not infrequently 
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John A. McCall. 
President New York Life Insuran 
happens, that he is paid chiefly for what 
he knows enough not todo. Inthe modern 
business office when a man is permitted 
to attend to his business irom one end 
ot the year to the other without com- 
ment he knows that his work is sat- 
isfactory; and he does not expect to 
be praised. It is well known that 
praise increases a subordinate’s opin- 
ion of his own importance and may cause 
him to ask for en increase of salary, which 
is very undesirable from the point of view 
of a capable manager, even though it is 
considered sound business policy to pay 
salaries and wages that are sufficiently 
high to keep all employees satisfied. 

But, besides being able to act as referee 
on all questions that may arise in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs and decide them 
quickly, the ideal manager must constant- 
ly be thinking out new schemes for the 
development of business. He must be con- 
tinually pushing out in new directions and 
organizing each new department he cre- 
ates, and in some cases the manager de- 
votes all his time to investing the funds of 
the corporation advantageously. Per 
haps it is this part of his work that is con- 
sidered most important by his employers, 
for it is the one that leads most di- 
rectly to increased profits. It is the part 


of the work, however, that is most dan- 
gerous, as new fields often develop difficul- 


ties that cause failures. But a few failures 
neither discourage nor discredit such men, 
Mr. J. B. Duke once said: “When I make 
a mistake I don’t stop to worry about it. 
I go on and make new ones.” If the aver- 
age of successes is high the most exacting 
employer is bound to be satisfied, for each 
success means positive gain. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
notice that in many cases salaries or—to 
speak more correctly—earnings are based 
on this kind of work. Where it is possible 
it is becoming customary to give the man- 
ager a guaranteed salary, much smaller 
than he would naturally command and 
make up the difference in commissions on 
increased business. Though this method 
often brings satisfactory results, it equally 
often leads to undue expansion and serious 
disasters. 

How this part of the work is empha- 
sized by some employers can best be illus- 
trated by an anecdote. An eminent trust- 
builder recently found one of his managers 
doing an unimportant piece of routine 
work and exclaimed: “I can get a thou- 
sand men who can do work like that for 
me. I would rather see you sitting with 
your feet on your desk smoking a cigar, for 
then I would know that you were probably 
thinking for me, and I employ you to 
think.” \nd employers are constantly 
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for a young 
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not specifiy the nature of the work he 
would demand of them, and as the trust 
he controls is one that is much pestered 
by the courts, it is barely possible that his 
case was like that of Falstaff when he ex- 
claimed: ‘Where shall [ find one that 
can steal well? O, for a fine thief, of the 
age of two and twenty or thereabout. I 
am heinously unprovided.” 

The qualifications that go to make the 
ideal manager are not readily acquired. 
The knowledge of business necessary can 
only be secured by patient work and by a 
mind of sufficient grasp to be able not only 
to carry what is learned, but to place each 
fact in its proper relationship to every 
other fact. The ability to decide quickly 
and with sound judgment is the result of 
the confidence that comes with absolute 
knowledge combined with a natural ca- 
pacity for command. The necessary 
knowledge of men can be acquired on'y 
by wide experience, observation and in- 
nate discernment. And if to these we add 
the ability to “make new business” the 
ideal manager must have creative faculties 
like those of the inventor as well as an 
imagination that. will enable him to see 
undeveloped possibilities. Being possessed 
of such qualifications, is it anv wonder that 
he is able to command a great salary? 

But though their special talents give 
such men much security in their positions, 
even the most successful must always be 
on his guard. Inthe business world a five 


thousand dollar man is removed without 
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of profits is 
always more 
rapid than 
the increase of salary. The wise employer 
is continually on the watch for men 
worth the highest salaries—not on ac- 
count of the salaries, of course, but on 
account of their greater capacity—and he 
always feels disappointed when he has a 
position that could engage the energies of 
a fifty thousand dollar man and is forced 
to partly fill it with a man worth only 
twenty-five thousand. 

Is it any wonder, when the business 
of the country is largely in the hands of 
such men, that wag s are constantly de- 
creasing. As soon as the trusts or corpo- 
rations they manage are able to annihilate 
competition they reduce production and 
consequently men are thrown out of work. 
The idle are forced by their necessities to 
underbid those who still have work, and as 
a result wages are constantly being forced 
down and at the same time salaries con- 
tinue to become larger, for a man who can 
make a marked saving in wages is almost 
invaluable and he can get almost anvthing 
in reason that he demands. ‘Though 
these men are admirably strong, those 
who consider them dangerous have much 
to justifv their opinion. 

But the fact remains that the success 
of these high salaried men is within the 
reach of anv one who has sufficient force, 
brains and patience. Almost every man 
in the list quoted began at the foot of the 
ladder and worked up through manv 
promotions. The public is already famil- 
iar with the history of most of those who 
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have been named, so we shall take as an ex- 
ample the case of Mr. Samuel R. Callaway, 
President of the New York Central and 
Hudson River R. R. Co., whose crowning 
success has been most recent and whose 
achievements have been least frequently 
commented upon. He was born on De- 
cember the 24th, 1850, in Toronto, Can- 
ada, and entered business life by being 
apprenticed for three years in the Grand 
Trunk Railway offices, where he com- 
menced work under the Secretary and 
Treasurer, the late Sir (then Mr.) Joseph 
Hickson. When the Great Western 
formed the connecting link between the 
Michigan Central and the New York Cen- 
tral roads, Mr. Callaway was Trainmaster, 
at London, Ontario; and subsequently pri- 
vate secretary to the General Manager. 
In 1875 he was appointed Superintendent 
of the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad, and 
subsequently General Superintendent of 
the Detroit, Saginaw & Bay City Railway. 
Then, successively, he was General Mana- 
ger of the Chicago & Grand Trunk and 
President of the Chicago & Western In- 
diana Belt Railroad Company ; Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Union 
Pacific System; President, and later Re- 
ceiver. of the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas 
City Railroad Company; and in January, 
1895, was appointed President of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (the Nickel 
Plate). Shortly after the death of Mr. 
D. W. Caldwell, Mr. Callaway — suc- 
ceeded him as President of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway Compary ; 
and in April, 1898, Hon. Chauncey of 
Depew having been appointed Chairman 
of all the Vanderbilt Lines, Mr. Calaway 
succeeded him as President of the New 
York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 
Surely that is a training that should quali- 
fy a man for high office,and Mr. Callaway’s 
experience is in no way different from that 
of scores of others. It would be absurd 
to suppose that when they began these 
men were even remotely qualified to fill 
the positions they now occupy. As Hor- 
ace Greeley said of Lincoln, they “grew 
with every advance,” and the success that 
has attended their efforts should be an in- 
spiration to every yvoung man to whom 
material rewards are an object of ambition, 
however humble may be his station in life. 

But all the high salaries do not go to 
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managers. An expert who is pre-eminent 
in his own department sometimes earns a 
salary that seems fabulous. In industries 
where profits are calculated in fractions of 
a cent on each pound of a commodity pro- 
duced, the va.ue of an expert who is as 
nearly as possible infallible in his calcula- 
tions can hardly be estimated. In the 
case of sugar refining this is particularly 
true. Even though Mr. Havemeyer once 
said, testily, to an inve tigating committee 
that was questioning him about an_ in- 
crease of a quarter of a cent a pound on 
sugar, “Who cares for a quarter of a 
cent?” it is a fact that one of his highest 
salaried employees is his expert chemist, 
Mr. J. O. Donner, who is reputed to be 
able to estimate the value of different 
methods of refining sugar even unto the 
third and fourth place of decimals. But 
the ability to make such estimates is 
not the value of such an expert. 
In order to command the highest salary 
he must be able to suggest improvements 
on existing methods and develop possibil- 
ities that would never occur to the ordi- 
nary expert who might be his equal in 
making a quantitative analysis. 

Turning from the strictly commercial 
and financial world, it will be found that 
many large salaries are drawn, but each 
case usually presents special features that 
render it impossible to make satisfactory 
generalizations. It will be found, however, 
that in every case worth considering brains 
and special training are atthe bottom of the 
success, 
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Clergymen, actors, writers, lec- 
turers, lawyers,and representatives of every 
other profession and form of human activ- 
ity could be named whose salaries are 
worthy of respect and are honestly earned; 
but to undertake their consideration would 
be to undertake a task that would be prac- 
tically endless. Every day the increasing 
complexity of our social condition is de- 
veloping new situations that demand spe- 
cial ta ents and training, and special work 
always commands special pay.. Of course 
it is impossible that aday should come when 
there will be high salaries for all, but in 
spite of what has been said and written 
about the hardships of life there is still a 
chance for evervbodv who has brains, in- 
dustry and good judgment, and that is a 
consolation that should not be overlooked. 
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sweetheart. Over both seemis to dwell 
that light that never was on land or 
sea. Retrospection apparels each in celes- 
tial lioht. If you have had the sweetheart 
and not the college, you will understand 
what I mean. If, alas, you have had only 


| ie first college is like your first 


the college, I must refer you to Byron 
and his little sermon on the text from 
Anacreon. 

Should you have gone through both re- 
fining fires, however, you will remember 
how, in the course of time, you wandered 
forth from those first beloved walls with 
your big sheepskin and your wisdom, just 
as you passed, with your huge boyish 
heartache and your sonnets, beyond the 
pale of that early sirenic enchantment. 
You have ventured, perhaps, into wider 
fields, you have fallen under the spell of 
other influences and sought other hearts 
and other halls, but never have you 
kuown again the lost charm, the mystery, 
the first fine careless rapture of those 
early awakenings and those new, bewil- 
dering emotions. It is futile to go back, 
wistful-hearted, to the old haunts. They 
will seem no longer gilded with the old 
illusions. It was, after all, only the awak- 
ening of the heart, the unfolding of the 


mind, the dawning of virility, that gave 
them their fugitive enchantment. It is 
neither the greatness of that first college 
nor the loveliness of that lost sweetheart 
which will cause you so often to look back 
with regret to those seemingly happier 
days of the past. 

Yet, beholding it with our casual eyes, 
from day to careless day, we are losing or 
have already lost sight, it seems, of the 
true significance of all university life; or, 
perhaps, it would be wiser to say, of all 
university life as it ought to be. For, in- 
deed, when one thinks over it, this is a 
strange and a wondrous thing, this shut- 
ting up of young men within the walls of 
some great building and presenting to 
them a theoretical or experimental expo- 
sition of life. They are given, as it were, 
a hand-made universe of their own to 
play with. ‘They are insulated, in so far 
as they are capable of insulation, from 
the exigencies and the storm and stress of 
the feverish outside world. They are stu- 
diously and deliberately detached, during 
the most receptive and formative years of 
all their existence, from those surround- 
ings and those influences which environ 
and dominate the ordinary man engaged 
in the ordinary pursuits of life. And 
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what is their gain for this isolation, what 
their recompense for this costly severance 
from that actual struggle with actual 
things which so tempers an| toughens 
and strengthens the character of us sons 
of erring Adam? Why is a young man 
taken at a time when he is most impres- 
sionable and plastic and responsive, and 
surrounded by this world of studied sim- 
plicity and beauty: as simple as one great, 
enduring aim, the Periclean ‘‘pursuit of 
culture in a manly spirit,’’ and as beauti- 
ful as the wisdom of great scholars, and 
the society of thoughtful men, and the 
passion and music of great poets, and the 
charm of that atmosphere which seems 
blown from the cool, quiet twilight of an- 
tiquity—as beautiful and as simple as all 
such things can make it? Why is it, in- 
deed? That is a riddle, the gods be 
thanked, you must read for yourself. 
Even though. you have your bachelor’s 
hood, if you have never answered that 
question, it would be well for you to ma- 
triculate once more. Yet when you solve 
the problem your solution will depend 
not only upon your own character, but 
also upon your own college. Indeed, there 
are even universities where any such 
alienation from those every-day interests, 
which one might term political and pro- 
fessional and commercial, does not exist. 
But if I were asked to name the univer- 
sity where this detachment does exist, 
and exists to the greatest degree, I think 
I should answer, the University of Ox- 


ford. But I shall not attempt to argue 
that Oxford isthe greatest university in 
the world simply because with that insti- 
tution this al enation from the immediate 
demands of life exists in a superlative 
degree. It has its advantages, however, 
but an exposition of these is neither my 
duty nor my purpose. Enough to know 
that it is not one’s degree, nor altogether 
that dose of ideality one carries away 
with it to last one a lifetime, which con- 
stitutes one’s university training. 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 

Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick returns, 

Bad is our bargain! 

But this peculiar isolation from the 
world, of which I have spoken, will prob- 
ably be the first thing to impress itself 
upon the alien who wanders into Oxford. 
The out-of-the-way situation of the little 
old university town itself, nestling se- 
cluded in the beautiful valley of the up- 
per Thames—with even the railways per- 
mitted only to touch timidly at its skirts 
—the sober quietness of the college clois- 
ters and chapels, the quaint, unchanging, 
old-fashioned gables along the High, the 
absolute exclusion of women from the 
colleges, and of manufacturers from the 
city limits, the austere peacefulness, the 
tranquility, the strange sobriety of the 
place—-all will combine to give the stran- 
ger an impression of almost medizeval 
monasticism. And the nature of the stud- 
ies still pursued within those gray walls 
will not seem incongruous to that first 
impression. The Humanities, and Moral 
Philosophy, notwithstanding all its mod- 
ern developments and changes, are still 
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taught in this university from the pages 
of Plato and Aristotle; the old Athenian 
questions as to what is Beauty, and Truth, 
and Justice, are still discussed by tutor 
and pupil side by side, in the old Socratic 
fashion. 

The stranger, however, will not asso- 
ciate this impression of medizeval mon- 
asticism with its counterpart, medieval 
asceticism. As he will find, the Oxford 
undergraduate is no ascetic. In fact, the 
stranger in Oxford will be surprised by 
the atmosphere of luxuriousness, of epi 
cureanism, of physical well-being and 
substantial comfort existing in that co- 
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terie of colleges, for all their outward 
austerity and sobriety. Many a dark and 
dismal passageway, ‘‘third turnin’ to the 
right, sir, second floor hup, sir!’’ opens 
mysteriously into an unexpected little 
suite of college rooms, luxuriously cheer- 
ful and homelike with its open fire and 
easy chairs, and old china, and curtains, 
and pictures and books. 

It will be this athletic and social part of 
Oxford life which will first impress the 
stranger. Every day of term from one 
o’clock in the afternoon until the early 
winter dusk, or the late, lingering sum- 
mer twilight, one will see college men 
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doing nothing but pleasure-seeking. It 
is bad form at Oxford, atrociously bad 
form, to work in the afternoon. And, 
after all, such an order of things will not 
seem strange when one realizes what a 
beautiful big playground Oxford really 
makes. Yet it will be observed that the 
Oxford man takes his pleasure in a very 
grave and a very business-like manner. 
On the river, for example, it is amazing 
to behold the quiet dignity with which 
the rowing man submits to the bullying 
and the sarcasm of the coach on the tow- 
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dergraduate delirium. Now and _ then, 
after a particularly good play, he will 
hear a little patter of gloved hands, and 
perhaps some forgetful little urchin shame- 
facedly give forth a shriek of uncontroll- 
able admiration; but that will be all. 
And at those long, long summer after- 
noon cricket matches he will see the same 
thing repeated ;. the same melancholy still- 
ness and the same sad austerity. They 
may enjoy it; it is to be presumed they 
enjoy it, or they would not doit. But to 
the American, if he happens to have seen 
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path. Or, if the stranger visits the Holy- 
well tennis courts, and looks on at that 
great flannel-trousered battalion of busy 
players, he will be struck by the serene 
quietness of it all. The only sounds he 
will hear will be the low, steady patter of 
the tennis balls and an occasional 
dued ‘‘thirty all’’ or ‘‘love fifteen.’’ Or 
if he goes to the parks and becomes a 
spectator at one of the great football 
matches, between Cambridge and Oxford, 
for instance, he will hear no ‘‘rooting,’’ 
there will be no horn blowing and no 
college cries, no flag waving and no un- 


sub- 


but once the fluttering sea of blue and 
heard the thunder of voices when Yale 
has scored, it will seem lacking in anima- 
tion and life. 

Twice during the year, and twice only, 
is this Oxonian austerity and reserve of 
manner forgotten. The undergraduate, 
for all his dignity, is but a grown-up 
English school boy, and at times his 
academic seriousness becomes a burden to 
him. His long-looked-for lapse back into 
school-boy life comes during those memo- 
rable and merry carnival weeks when the 
races are taking place on the river, at the 
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time of the Torpids in spring, and the 


Kights in the summer. But then it is not 
only the undergraduate, but it is all Ox- 
ford that is suddenly touched into some 
strange, undignified ecstacy. ‘The stran- 
ger will be astonished to see grave and 
portly old bishops, and thin-legged tutors, 
and once dignified old dons, perhaps with 
a touch of the gout, running red-faced 
and reckless of mien after their different 
crews, screaming, advising, expostulat- 
ing, and cheering their fellow collegians 
on to victory, or firing off their anti- 
quated-looking horse pistols when there 
is danger of a bump being made. Each 
college has its boat, and these, strung out 
in a long line, individually attempt to 
‘“‘bump’’ their rivals who precede them. 
This scene will help to explain some- 
thing which the stranger to Oxford will 
learn when he becomes better acquainted 
with the university. It will make it 
easier for him to understand why the 
different colleges are so anxious to secure 
unto themselves not alone the man who 
has the strong mind, but equally as much 
the man with the strong limb and the 
broad back. The father of a promising 


cricketer or oarsman, you may be sure, 
need never bother about coming and put- 
ting his son’s name down at a college be- 
fore securing his admission, as must be 
done with the ordinary undergraduate. 
Instead of that, he simply takes his 
choice. 

This predominating repression of un- 
dergraduate feeling, of course, is not pe- 
culiar to Oxford, being as it is merely the 
Anglican manner of observing the ameni- 
ties of life. It isthe habitual attitude of 
the English gentleman, and it is really 
the English gentleman (but not, let us be 
thankful, quite as Jowett conceived him) 
who dominates Oxford. Even though 
there is an occasional effervescence of ju- 
venility and now and then a prank ora 
practical joke bordering on brutality, 
where could one gather together four 
thousand healthy and full-blooded young 
men without the inevitable little eruption 
from time to time? When an undergrad- 
uate from the top gallery of the Shel- 
donian Theatre asked of a certain Indian 
prince—on whom the university was con- 
ferring an honorary. degree—if he really 
had used Pears’ soap, the entire army of 
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rag-makers had the manliness to answer 
with an immediate and spontaneous cho- 
rus of reproving ‘‘Oh’s.’’ And that re- 
proving ‘‘Oh’’ can be made very expres- 
sive. In the Oxford Union, where the 
university debates are held, when a 
speaker makes a joke—and it must bea 
capital joke—the audience does not laugh, 
but claps. Such a thing is suggestive of 
the critical cast of the mind of the usual 
Oxford man. 
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In the less formal debating societies of 
the colleges themselves, however, tradi- 
tion seems to sanction all manner of rag- 
ging and playfulness. It is possible to 
see the speaker for the negative, sur- 
rounded by clouds of tobacco smoke, take 
the floor and eloquently plead that the fate 
of the domestic pig is not an unhappy 
one. I remember on one occasion the 
flood of Ciceronean eloquence emanating 
from a question as to whether spoon-feed- 
ing was superior to the use of the bottle 
for infants in arms. The motion was in- 
troduced, debated, and put to the house 
with all the dignity and a grave observa: 
tion of all the rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. When an honorable member vio- 
lated the inost minute parliamentary pre- 
cept, the chairman would rise and call 
the honorable member to order. It was 
all very ridiculous, yet there were no con- 
vulsions of laughter, there were no un- 
controllable ecstacies of delight. But 
they enjoved it all; they must have en- 
joyed it, they were so quiet and melan- 
choly about it. 

It is not unnatural that the first thought 
that comes to the stranger in Oxford 
should be the question if that puzzling 
old place is in truth a university or a 
beautiful, big playground. It would be 
better for him not to asnswer that ques 
tion until he has seen more of the unob- 
trusive, inner life hidden behind the 
huge, shadowy, old stone walls. As he 
gradually becomes better acquainted with 
the colleges and the academic work, 
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carried on, it must be confessed, some- 
what secretively by the students them- 
selves, he will discover that the men who 
take a first in ‘‘Mods’’ and an equally 
high standing in ‘‘Greats’’ are quite often 
the very men who are the best all-round 
athletes in the university. Because you 
row in your college crew at Oxford or are 
on the ’Varsity eleven or the ’Varsity 
fifteen, or because you have your Blue, it 
does not follow that you are a blockhead. 
In fact, blockheads, after they have failed 
twice or three times in their examina 
tions, are sent down from the university. 
The Oxford tutorial system demands the 
continual accomplishment of a certain 
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amount of work. Personal association 
with your tutor, and the regular submis- 
sien of an essay to him, to be discussed 


viva voce, necessitates no insignificant 
amount of reading, no matter how in- 
genious and indolent you may be. 

But I could find no solution for this 


problem of Oxford appearing an army of 
young and careless pleasure-seekers and 
yet accomplishing so much real work, un- 
til it was pointed out to me, and I saw, 
also, for myself, that a great number of 
undergraduates do their ‘‘ grinding’’ dur- 
ing the six months of their vacation. By 
thus breaking the back of their work out 
of hours they come up to the university 
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and like his fellows, ventures be- 
yond his college portals after dusk 
without the necessary cap and 
gown, or attempts a quiet smoke 
whilst hurrying down the High 
in academicals, he is likely to 
have forced on his attention the 
existence in Oxford of the proc- 
torial system for the maintenance 
of discipline. And he will find 
the disciple of Oxford a very rigid 
circumclusion. ‘To what may be 
his hitherto free and easy way of 
looking at things collegiate, it 
will seem childish to be forbidden 
to leave his rooms before six 
o’clock in the morning or after 
nine or ten in the evening. It 
will seem ridiculous to be pro- 
hibited from going down for a 
day from the university without 
permission from the head of his 
college, and ordered not to enter 
a public house, and commanded to 
attend chapel, and ordained to 
dine in hall, and bound down by 
a hundred and one different dis- 
ciplinary obligations. Still, he 
will grow to like it. In time he 
will come to have a strange affec- 
tion for the gentle monotony of it 
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prepared to enter into all those compan- 
ionable exercises and social functions for 
which the congregation of four thousand 
young men provides such excellent oppor- 
tunities. Since merely to breakfast with 
a college friend means two hours precious 
time it is no wonder the student of social 
disposition is willing to sacrifice his va- 
cation rather than spend, during term, 
his afternoons over his books. One pleas- 
ant way of carrying on these vacation 
studies is by what is known as a reading 
party. It means simply aclubof congenial 
undergraduates, who, accompanied by a 
fellow or a junior tutor, seek out some 
pleasant spot or secluded village, in any 
part of England, Wales or Scotland, take 
possession of a farmstead or.an inn, and 
give their mornings over to books and 
their afternoon to hill-climbing or wheel- 
ing, rowing, tennis, cricket, anything, in 
fact, the season and the disposition of the 
society renders possible. 

When the Oxford initiate becomes bet- 
ter acquainted with undergraduate ways, 


all. ‘There is nota great deal of 
hardship in being ordered to listen 
every morning to the music, the in 
comparably beautiful music, of the Mag- 
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dalen College choir, or in having to 
gaze out even at one’s forbidden free- 


dom through the exquisite window of 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s in the chapel of 
New College. It is hardly a cruelty 
to be shut up in those cozy-looking 
fire-lit college rooms during the dark, 
murky nights of an English winter. It is 
by no means a martyrdom to be confined 
to those wide, high-walled college gar- 
dens, odorous all summer with their thou- 
sands of flowers, and quietly eloquent 
with evening bells. Nor is he altogether 
an unhappy mortal who is commanded to 
partake of the Welsh mutton and the 
roast beef and home-brewed ale of his 
college, in the great, dark-panelled, high- 
ceilinged dining-hall hallowed with the 
portraits and emblazoned with the armor- 
ial bearings of the old-time great men 
who have at different times broken their 
bread under the same roof. 

There is infinite charm about it all. It 
is the influence of such things, the aroma 
of poignant memories, that the Oxford 


Iffley Church. 






It will 
sweeten his after-world. Even a drone in 
such a place need not be a worthless fel- 


man will carry away with him. 


low. Coming and merely rubbing elbows 
with culture will not, of course, in itself 
do him one particle of good. But if he 
and culture are entire strangers there is a 
chance of his asking for an introduction. 
If Shelley was right when he said that 
the mind becomes that what it contem- 
plates, there is much that is intrinsically 
beautiful in Oxford for the contemplative 
mind to feed upon. Merely to live in Ox- 
ford is no little education. We of the 
more vigorous and more restless new 
world, whose practical, preoccupied, mat- 
ter-of-fact ways of life all tend to make 
us forget our debt to the past, will find 
in such a place a new and strange spirit- 
ual birth. 

And happy and undisturbed and ideal, 
perhaps, the life of the Oxford under- 
graduate will seem of an autumn after- 
noon as you catch some sudden glimmer 
of the crimson sun low over the blue line 
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of Bayley Wood, lighting up the Isis for 
a moment, into molten and glimmering 
silver, dotted here and there with scarlet 
coats and college colors, and the flash of 
dipping oars. And across the quiet, level 
meadows the cool evening wind will blow 
to you stray sounds of Jaughter and cheer- 
ing and broken voices. But do not stop to 
envy that sun-tinted army of youthful 
pleasure-seekers, busy and shifting and 
careless, in the waning November sun- 
light. However happy, for the time be- 
ing, they may seem to you in their sur- 
roundings, in their fortune, in their life, 
there will steal, and there does steal, into 
the supremest moments of their pleasure 
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an undertone of indefinite melancholy, a 
disturbing shadow of pensiveness. The 
Oxford man is never a_ light-hearted 
youth. Perhaps it is because he is taught 
to see wide; and ‘‘ who sees the wider but 
to sigh the more?”’ 

It is a costly luxury, this true, this 
ideal university life. Walter Pater has 
made his Marius teach us the truth of 
this, and we are tempted, tempted time 
and again, to ask with the young scholar 
in ‘‘’The Youth of Parnassus,’’ ‘‘ whether 
there is not something dangerous in the 
venerable and Gothic beauty of Oxford, a 
chill in the old shadows, an tron sound in 
the bells?’’ 
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He took a little clay and touched our eyes 


For we had need of it. 


Our English speech 





Of song had lifted quite beyond the reach 
Of sight of common men. ‘The bending skies 
Were cloyed with wings, yet of the sweet and wise 

Old ways of simple men to learn and teach, 

And make their hearts to echo each to each 


Few sang, of all that won our shouts or sighs. 


But ah! one sweet eternal world of song 
Enfolds us all and ever now and then 

A voice like this greets the awaiting throng 
As one of Israel’s prophets born again. 

Such words make wise the weak, the strong, more strong. 

Such words are made of flesh and souls of men. 
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PIERRE. 













¢ iT? is 
a PIERRE 
was the 
adopted son 
of an old fish- 
erman who, 
with his 
pretty young 
wife, lived on 
e an island, as 
: fair a farm of 
a hundred 
acres as the 
eye of a contented proprietor ever found 
delight in. It belonged to Jean Pilliod, 
who, because the father of Pierre was a 
countryman, had allowed him to take pos- 
session of a sheltered corner. Pierre Pre- 
vost, the elder, wept at 
the generosity of his 
benefactor, and his 
young wife kissed the 
rough and wrinkled 
hands of Jean Pilliod. 
But Jean Pilliod was 
very old and his hair 
was so white that even 
Pierre Prevost, who was 
past sixty, looked young 
beside him. 

The old fisherman and 
his pretty wife and little 
Pierre worked very hard 
until a cabin was built 
near a clump of willow 
trees close by the water. 
Then Jean Pilliod gave 
them a reel and two 
good nets and the lum- 
ber for a broad fishing 
boat. But even after all 
this generosity it went 
very hard with the little 
family. 











YOUNG WIFE OF oLp 
PREVOST | 





Often during the day “She was standing it 
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the pretty young wife of the old fisher- 
man would stand in the doorway of the 
little cabin and look wistfully away 
toward the distant city, wishing in her 
vain little heart for a palace and a park. 
‘*If I could have forty brocaded gowns 
every morning to choose from,’’ she 
would say, ‘‘and could drive out in a 
mahogany brougham with a coachman 
in a green velvet coat and white 
breeches, I would look very charming.’’ 
Then she would shift her apron so as_ to 
conceal the soiled places in her faded 
gingham and return to her housework. 

Pierre Prevost was a patient-looking 
old fisherman, and you would never have 
suspected that many curious dreams kept 
him company, He would often also look 
away toward the distant 
city, the steeples and tall 
buildings of which could 
just be discerned down 
the river, and in his 
heart he would say, ‘‘If 
only I could once catch 
a net full of golden fish 
with eyes of opal ‘and 
diamond-studded gills I 
would sit every morning 
in a purple dressing 
gown and morocco slip- 
pers with nothing in the 
world to think of but 
how to pass a pleasant 
day.’’ 

He would sometimes 
put a wishbone ora 
buckeve into the net be- 
fore casting it, and if 
the load was heavy when 
he began to pull it in, 
his hands would tremble 
and his eyes pop out like 
the eyes of a mullet- 
n the doorway.” head. For all his hop- 
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ing, however, and in spite of the charms 
he used, there was never a golden fish for 
his catching. 

But little Pierre was the most unfortu- 
nate of the three, for he possessed the 
most sensitive and tender heart. He sel- 
dom had any time for play, and when*he 
had, there was no one to play with him. 
The children of the neighboring villages 
laughed at his shabby clothes, for it was 
only a rough and bullying disposition 
that could pass muster with them in rags. 
So little Pierre wandered by himself when 
not helping his mother with the house- 
work or his father with the fishing. He, 
too, had his dreams of the city, but they 
were gentle and timid dreams, for which 
he had no words. All that he ever said as 
he looked toward the distant steeples 
was, ‘‘If only I might have her for a 
playfellow,’’ and this singular wish he 
repeated over and over asa good little 
Catholic says his prayers. 

Now, little Pierre was thinking every 
time he made this wish of a little girl in 
a sky-blue silk dress and bonnet, who had 
waved a dainty white hand at him from 
the steamer, once when it passed close to 
his father’s flat fishing boat. He had only 
stared at her stupidly at the time, but it 
was not from stupidity. At first he did 
not’move, for astonishment, and then he 
could not, for despair, as the great mon- 
ster with splashing wheels bore the beau- 
tiful princess away. As the days passed 
he only remembered her the better. Often 
after that the passengers of this pleasure 
steamer sawavery ragged boy looking 
eagerly up atthem from a flat fishing 
boat. 

Old Pierre, too, found an interest in 
the passing steamer. He would smile and 
nod in the most triend!ly fashion to whom- 
ever might be looking over the 
The fact was that old Pierre had for so 
Jong been intending to purchase the 
steamer and sit in the pilot house with 
his purple dressing-gown on, when he 
should catch a net full of golden fish, that 
he had grown to look upon it as already 
his, and the people in it as his guests, 

Now, the pretty young wife of old 
Pierre Prevost was so very pretty that 
whenever she went into the village the 


side, 


voung men stood in long rows to watch 
her pass, and even the old men and wo- 
men, too, turned to look at her, and she 
was so very young that all this admira- 
tion made her cheeks burn with pleasure, 
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because she knew that she was pretty, 
and with shame because she had nothing 
but an old gingham dress to wear. She 
was indeed only a pretty, young and fool- 
ish little wife of an old fisherman. And 
the fame of her beauty and her youth 
reached even farther than the villages. 
Now and then young men driving out 
from the city along the river road would 
stop opposite the island and point to the 
cabin by the willows. Sometimes a jovial 
party which had partaken a little freely 
of Mother Peppercorn’s wine would pass 
by singing: 

“There’s a princess in the cabin 

Frying fish for old Pierre; 
Pretty princess dressed in gingham 


What misfortune brought you there?”’ 
On more than one occasion while the 
old fisherman was away casting his 


charined nets for golden shoals, some of 
these bold fellows found their way across 
the island to the cabin, but those who 
came for mischief went away to remem- 
ber in silence the dainty little woman in 
a gingham gown who had received them 
with the innocent welcome of a child and 
the grace of a real princess. But one day 
as she was standing in the doorway look- 
ing wistfully away toward the city she 
heard a musical voice by her side, and, 
turning, she saw such a handsome youth, 
so richly dressed, and with such a fasci- 
nating air, that her cheeks were covered 
with blushes, and her heart was filled 
with a strange mingling of delight and 
fear. 

“T think you must have been wishing 
for something,’’ said the youth, with a 
merry smile. ‘‘I saw it in your eyes, but 
your eyes I am afraid speak only French, 
for I could not understand them.’’ 

‘*T was wishing,’’ she answered, look 
ing into the face of the youth with an ir- 
resistible frankness, ‘‘that I might have 
forty brocaded gowns every morning to 
choose from and a mahogany brougham 
with a coachman ina green velvet coat 
and white breeches.’’ She perched her 
head to one side and looked at him as 
much as to say, ‘‘Would I not be very 
charming then ?’’ 

‘‘Now that,’’ replied the youth, more 
seriously, but smiling still, ‘‘is a strange 
wish for the wife of old Pierre Prevost, 
the fisherman.’’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ 
‘‘it is all very strange.’ 

‘*Now tell me,’’ said the youth, per- 


she assented, in confusion, 
, 
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sistently, ‘‘do you love the old fisherman, 
or is it true, as I have heard, that you are 
a princess under a spell and that Pierre 
Prevost is your ogre ?’’ 

Again her cheeks dimpled with laugh- 
ter because the gentle dreamer, her old 
Pierre Prevost, had been thought an ogre. 
**Why I can hardly remember when he 
was not my husband.’’ She tried to 
think. ‘‘ No, I cannot remember—it was a 
long time ago, in France.’’ 

‘*But you,’’ said the youth, 
be more than sixteen and 
little Pierre is ten at the 
least; now your good man 
is sixty or more, and you 
cannot remember when 
you married him! It 
indeed very mysterious, 
and I more than half be 
lieve it is all the work of 
some witchcraft.”’ 

While the wife 
old 
laughing at 


‘ 


“cannot 


is 


of the 
fisherman was still 
the youth’s 
bewilderment, as a little 
girl might make merry 
at a tormented playfellow, 
old Jean Pilliod came sud- 
denly between them. He 
turned his head with its 
heavy covering of white 
hair from side to side 
slowly, looking now at 
one and now at the other 
and his bright little eyes 
sparkled like stars be- 
neath his heavy white 
brow. 

He pointed to the rich 
fields of his island farm 
and said, ‘‘You have 
traveled over the world, 
my son, and have seen 
better land than this,’’ 
but there was that in his 
eyes to contradict his own words. ‘The 
youth replied, ‘‘My father, I have been 
in most countries and have seen many 
good fields and many beautiful women; 
I have talked with wise men also, but 
with these three things this island of 
yours is blessed beyond all other places.’’ 

‘The wheat grows well here, it is true, 
and now that we are at the door of my 
cellar, you shall judge of the wine for 
yourself.’’ 

The youth sighed. 

The old man turned to him and said, 


“Richard the 
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‘*Richard, I have known you since you 
came into the world, and long before that 
time your father, who was a just man, 
tasted of the very juice you shall drink 
this day.’’. He took the youth gently by 
the arm and added, ‘‘ And if I live I shall 
some day say as much to a son of yours. 
Come, when we are young every tree is 
full of sweet fruit, but as we grow older 
we learn to avoid that which is forbid- 
den.”’ 

They entered the cellar, and Jean Pil- 
liod, pointing to the long 
rows of barrels and 
shelves of bottles covered 
with mould, said, ‘‘It is 
all good, honest wine. If 
you drink with me I shall 
be satisfied.’’ 

‘Then I cannot drink,’’ 
said the youth, quickly. 
He looked into the eyes 
of the old man and con- 
tinued, ‘‘This is not the 
first time I have seen her. 
I have lived in the village 
there for a month, my fa- 


ther, only that I might 
see her as she came and 
went. And tell me, do 


you think that she will be 
always happy in a_ fish 
shanty by the riverside 
with the affection only of 
a foolish old grandfather ? 
She is not even now con 
tented, but every day 
looks wistfully toward the 
city. She dreams of pos 
that can never 
come to her as the wife of 
an old fisherman, and do 
you think it possible for 
Pierre Prevost to love he1 
as I do?”’ 

Even Jean Pilliod could 
find nothing to say to this, for he loved 
the youth and he knew something of the 
dreams of the young wife and more 
than this, for he had often laughed at 
the foolish ambitions of the old fisher 
man. But he shook his head sadly, 
locked the door of his wine cellar, and 
walked away from the youth in silence, 
for this was his duty. 

That evening, as usual, while old Pierre 
was mending his nets and packing the 
day’s fishing for the market, the boy and 
his child-mother sat near him by the river. 


sessions 


wanderer.”’ 














‘‘Little Mother Madeleine,’’ said the 
boy, ‘‘tell us a story about the fairies and 
a princess.”’ 

‘<T was just now thinking of one,’’ an- 
swered Madeleine. Old Pierre nodded 
and smiled and looked at his wife with an 
expression of childish delight. Just then 
the wind rustled the leaves of the 
willows as a prelude, and Madeleine be- 
gan. 

‘‘A long time ago there was a very 
gentle ogre who lived by the sea, and the 
only sorrow that he knew was that while 
in his heart he cherished only a desire to 
be good and kind, he was for some unac- 
countable reason an ogre. But an ogre he 
was, and accordingly, one day, he cast a 
spell about a beautiful princess and car- 
ried her off to his great stone castle by 
the sea. 

‘*Now the ogre was so sorry for the 
princess that he wove his spell of dew 
from the cups of May blossoms, and for a 
long time the princess moved about him 
as one in a light and peaceful sleep. ‘The 
things around her assumed magical 
shapes, and what would otherwise have 
been a very hard lot was almost a de- 
light, for she neither felt nor thought, but 
dreamed. Sometimes she would realize 
where she was and wonder at it, but then 
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another dream would come and her doubts 
would vanish in a sigh. 

‘One day the ogre cast his nets into 
the sea as usual and sat ona _ stone near 
by until evening, singing: 

“Come, fishes, come, fishes, with long and 
sharp fins, 

My pretty young princess must have some 
new pigs; 

She needs them tc fasten her twenty pink 
bows 

Upon her green teagown in two zig-zag rows; 

I’ve baited my meshes with barley for you, 

So come along quickly whatever you do. 

‘‘All day the ogre sat upon the rock 
singing, and at sunset he hauled in his 
net. From the weight he fancied he must 
have caught all the fishes of the sea, but 
when his haul was safe on shore, imagine 
his surprise to find but one, and that no 
larger than a perch. He was about to 
throw it into the water when he noticed 
that it was a very curious fish. Its eyes 
were human and of a beautiful brown; its 
fins were like little hands, and its scales 


’ 


‘Its scales,’’ interrupted the old man, 
who was listening in the most intense ex- 
citement, ‘‘were of pure gold. Come, 


Madeleine, was it not a fish of gold ?’’ 
Te” 


‘fand its scales were of pure gold. 


’ she assented, with a merry nod, 
Now, 
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“the most marvellous brougham in the world.” 
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when her eyes were 








“ ‘Little Mother Madeleine,’ said the boy, ‘tell us 


when the ogre saw this, he left his nets to 
take care of themselves and returned to 
the castle with so great speed that he 
puffed like a hurricane. When he entered 
the chamber of the enchanted princess he 
inadvertently blew her out of the window 
and after her went the fish of gold. ‘The 
ogre rushed to the casement in a terrible 
fright, but, looking beneath, he saw the 
princess resting in the arms of a youth in 
golden armor, who was fanning her back 
to consciousness with the long yellow 
plume of his bonnet. ‘Is she hurt?’ 
screamed the ogre. ‘She is not,’ replied 
the knight with a savage glance upward, 
‘but she would have broken every bone 
in her sweet body if I had not caught 
her.’ 

‘* “And who are you?’ asked the ogre, 
in astonishment. ‘I am Richard’ ’’—here 
Madeleine blushed and murmured in such 
confusion that old Pierre leaned forward 
eagerly and said, ‘‘What, what—I did 
not quite hear you, Madeleine.’’ 

‘“**T am Richard, the Knight of the 
Bonnet and Plume,’ he replied. ‘Oh,’ 
said the ogre who, though he had never 
heard of such a knight, was too polite to 
say so. He popped in from the window 
and hurried down the stairs to the gar- 
den, but when he arrived the stranger 
had disappeared and the enchanted prin- 
cess was just coming to herself seated on 
a bank of violets with the fish of gold be- 
side her. 

‘* “How did I get here?’ she inquired, 





open. ‘Oh, I just blew 
you down,’ said the 
ogre, anxious to make 
light of his awkward- 
ness; ‘did you enjoy it, 
my dear?’ The princess 
looked at him in a way 
to make forty ogres 
tremble, and would un- 
doubtedly have said 
something very sarcastic 
had she not suddenly 
noticed the gold fish by 
her side. Then every 
other thing was forgot- 
ten, and when the ogre 
told her it was to her 
he had brought it, she 
jumped up from the bed 
of violets and danced all 
a story around the garden. She 

put the fish in a golden 
punch-bowl filled with water and carried 
it to her own chamber. That night as she 
was combing her beautiful hair she could 
not help looking now and then into the 
punch-bowl, and each time that she looked 
the human brown eyes of the fish were 
upon her. If she moved from one side of 
the room to the other, the fish moved in 
the same direction round the little circle 
of the bow] until, affected by his manner. 
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she went near and bending over it, said, 
‘O fish of gold, why do you follow me so 
constantly with your sorrowful eyes?’ 
Whereupon the fish with one swift move- 
ment of its tail leaped from the bowl to 
the floor and disappeared. In its place 
stood a youth in golden armor, with a gay 
bonnet and plume of gold upon his head. 
‘It is I, sweet princess,’ he said, ‘the 
Knight of the Bonnet and Plume. I have 
taken this method of gaining an entrance 
to this castle, and if you love me we will 
find a way to escape from the ogre who 
keeps you here.’ 

‘‘At this moment the ogre entered and 
was very much surprised to see the Knight 
of the Bonnet and Pluie there. But when 
the princess had explained the situation 
to him, and had told him that she loved 
the Knight, he said: 

‘I am sure I hope you can find a way 
to escape, for I would like nothing better 
than your happiness. I would never have 
cast a spell over you at all if I had not 
had the misfortune to be an ogre. I don’t 
want to be an ogre and never would have 
been, if I had had anything to do about 
it." 

‘*So saying, he sat down on the edge of 
the bed in the most dejected manner. 

‘**Tet us all try and think of some way 
to escape,’ said the princess. 

‘‘So she and the Knight of the Bonnet 
and Plume sat down by the side of the 
ogre to think. 

‘“There they sat without moving for 
three years and three days, when the 
knight said: 

‘If we should walk out of that door 
and down the stairs to the garden we 
could probably get out, if the gate is not 
locked.’ 

‘The gate is locked,’ replied the 
ogre, ‘with three locks; but in each lock 
there isa key and if you turn the three 
keys the gate will swing open of its own 
accord, and there will be nothing to hin- 
det you.’ 

‘**Tet ustry it,’ cried the knight. ‘We 
will,’ said the princess. ‘May I go with 
you?’ pleaded the ogre, ‘because I shall 
be lonesome here.’ The knight and the 
princess consented, and all three walked 
away to the king’s palace, where a great 
wedding took place amid the rejoicing 
of the whole kingdom. The royal parents 
could not lavish honors enough upon the 
brave knight who had rescued their beau- 
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tiful princess from the ogre and his great 
stone castle by the sea.’’ 

‘“That’s a very good story, Madeleine,’’ 
said the old man, nodding at her in em- 
phatic approval. ‘‘ But it was too bad to 
have the fish of gold nothing but a man 
after all.’’ 

‘*He was a very handsome youth,”’ 
sighed the young wife. ‘‘I know, I 
know,’’ he answered. ‘‘He must have 
looked very brave in his shining armor 
and bright bonnet, but there are not many 
gold fish in the sea.’’ 

Old Pierre, crossing his wrinkled brown 
hands continued, ‘‘I have lived a long 
time, but though never a day passes when 
I forget them, or a night but that I look 
for them, I have never found a trace of 
the little people. This world has been a 
dull world since the fairies went away 
and people must bear their own burdens. 
But,’’ he added, more cheerfully, ‘‘I shall 
catch a net full of good fish one of these 
days, and then——’’ 

‘And then,’’ interrupted Madeleine, 
but neither the old fisherman nor his 
young wife finished their reflections aloud. 

The next day in the midst of a reverie 
Madeleine looked up and saw Richard 
standing by the door. She uttered a cry of 
astonishment and delight, and dropped 
the bread she was carrying to the oven 
upside down upon the floor. 

‘*Never mind that,’’ said the youth, 
laughing, ‘‘but come with me. I have 
bought you a mahogany brougham with 
acoachman in a green velvet coat and 
white breeches. If you will come with 
me, dear princess, you shall have as many 
brocaded gowns as you wish, and what- 
ever there is in the world beside to make 
you happy.’’ 

He held his hand toward her and his 
eyes were sofull of entreaty that she 
could think of nothing to say or do. As 
she did not move, but stood smiling at 
him, her eyes bright with desire, he went 
in, and, taking her hand, led her to the 
door. ‘‘See,’’ he said, pointing to the 
distant road on the river bank, ‘‘there is 
the mahogany brougham as you have de- 
sired, and the coachman, too. Will you 
come, dear Madeleine ?’’ 

She looked toward the road for a mo- 
ment, then drew her hand away and shook 
her head with a sigh. But her cheeks 
were flushed and her eyes shone brightly 
under their drooping lids. ‘‘ Madeleine,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you need not go away, 
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but you will 
at least come 
and see 
them.’’ 
Again she 
looked tow- 
ard the road, 
and, think- 
ing there 
could be no 
harm in just 
seeing them, 
consented. 
The youth 
and Made- 
leine left the 
cabin and 
walked to- 
gether across 
the island. 
They did 
not follow 
the path, but 
found a way 
through the 
fields of tall 
grain until 
they came to 
the water’s 
edge. Rich- 
ard pushed 
his boat from 
its hiding- 
place in the 
bushes and 
assisted 
Madeleine 
into it. All 
this while 
neither had 
spoken, but 
their hearts 
were full of 
1 great de- 
light because 
of each 
other’s pres- 
ence. When 
Madeleine 
ula cae ie ™ was seated, 
iden armor.’”’ R i c h at d 
looked into 
her eyes and said, ‘‘I love you and shall 
always, and I know that you love me. So, 
whatever you do, even if I should never 
see you again, I shall think of you tender- 
ly. But neither you nor I will be happy 
again unless we are together.’’ ‘Then he 











took the oars and rowed irr silence. 
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When they reached the road _ her tears 
vanished and her eyes grew as big as 
blackberries, for there by her side was 
the most marvelous brougham in the 
world, and acoachman as gorgeous asa 
parrot, holding the reins to four dappled 
horses. The door stood open, and she 
stepped in to see how it looked inside, 
Richard said, ‘‘Shall we drive a little 
way to see how it seems?’’ And she an- 
swered, ‘‘We might drive a little way 
just to see how it seems.”’ 

Richard seated himself by her side; the 
gay coated coachman gavea loud crack 
of his whip and the four dappled horses 
started off witha bound. Never before 
had Madeleine known such delight. The 
seat of the coach was as soft as a summer 
cloud, and there was a yellow satin cush- 
ion filled with swansdown for her feet. 
She looked from the window and saw the 
world float past her, a constantly chang- 
ing picture of forests and flowery fields. 
The enchantment was broken as _ she 
glanced at her gingham gown, and a sud- 
den recollection of the cabin, of the old 
fisherman, her husband, and of little 
Pierre drove the color from her face and 
the wild happiness from her eyes. 

‘““‘We must go back,’’ she faltered. 
*‘Very well,’’ Richard replied, ‘‘it shall 
be as you wish.’’ The four dappled 
horses were turned about in a moment, 
and a little later Madeleine, looking from 
the window of the brougham, saw the 
island beneath her. 

He did not urge her to remain, but as 
he helped her to alight he pressed her 
hand and looked into her eyes in such a 
manner that no words were necessary 
Madeleine patted the side of the brougham 
and looked in admiration at the gay cos- 
tume of the coachman. She glanced grate- 
fully at Richard and murmured an ac: 
knowledgment of his goodness. 

‘*Of course,’’ she added, ‘‘you know 
that I could not really go away with you 
even if I would, and that I cannot say I 
would when it is impossible for me to do 
it. 

‘*T see no good reason why you should 
not leave the old fisherman,’’ replied 
Richard, ‘‘and come with me. He had 
no right to marry you as soonas you 
were born, and he should now take the 
consequences of his impudence.’’ 

‘*T wish——’’ She stood for a moment 
with the unfinished sentence on her lips, 
and then in silence turned toward the 
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path down the 
hillside to the 
boat. 

Richard left 
her near the wil- 
lows, saying, ‘‘I 
will not come 
again for a week, 
but every day 
your brougham 
will be waiting 
for you.”’ 

Madeleine 
watched his de- 
parture through 
a mist of tears. 
“| ao tave 
him,’’ she told 
herself while 
trembling at the 
confession. 
‘““What a strange 
thing that I 
should be the wife of old Pierre. If 
he were only my father. Indeed it is 
only asa father that I have thought of 
him. I did not know what love was. My 
kind old ogre, if you could but know how 
unhappy I am.’’ 

By nightfall she had recovered a little 
from her despair, and when she heard the 
sound of oars she hastened to the river, 
for it was a welcome sound in the midst 
of her loneliness. The old fisherman had 
brought her a string of glass beads, and 
little Pierre an ancient Christmas card 
with a picture of two shining angels upon 
it. 

Now, as it happened, Jean Pilliod had 
been a witness to Madeleine’s adventure, 
and it was with a troubled heart that he 
contemplated the possibilities of Rich- 
ard’s wooing. ‘‘I will have a talk with 
my old friend,’’ he said at the conclusion 
of his reflections, ‘‘for it is my opinion 
that a little wisdom is sometimes a good 
thing in the world.’’ 

That evening he stood at the open door 
of the cabin and said: ‘‘ Pierre Prevost, I 
think there will be a strong wind to 
night. If you can help me get the cattle 
to shelter I will help you mend the nets 
after the next day’s fishing.’’ 

Old Pierre answered: ‘‘If there should 
be a strong wind from the south, Jean 
Pilliod, there will be better fishing with 
a basket than a net.’’ So saying, he went 
out to look at the sky. ‘‘If I had kept 
my fish a day longer,’’ he added, after a 
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moment’s scrutiny, ‘“‘they would have 
been a day older, but would have brought 
more.’’ The willows at that moment were 
caught by a passing gust and seemed in 
their own way to join in the prophecies 
of the old men. 

When they were some distance from the 
house Jean Pilliod said: ‘‘The cattle are 
already under shelter, but it is a serious 
matter I have to speak with you about. 
My old friend, Pierre Prevost, little 
Pierre is your son by adoption, and Made- 
leine, his sister, is the daughter of a wo 
man you loved, and when that woman 
died, deserted by her false husband, she 
gave their two children to you, Pierre as 
asonand Madeleine as a wife, because 
she thought in this manner the evils of 
her own life would be kept from her. You 
have treated her as a daughter, and until 
this time she has known no unhappiness. 
All this is true, is it not?’’ 

The old fisherman gave a wondering 


assent. ‘‘And you love her only as a 
daughter ? ‘That is true, also,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘She has been as my own child 


to me. But what serious matter is there 
in all this?’’ and he looked anxiously at 
his companion. 

‘*Surely, my good Pierre Prevost, vou 
know that when God made the heart of a 
maiden he fashioned it of love and placed 
the image of a youth therein. Since 
when has one ever been satisfied with the 
affection of a father ?”’ 

‘“‘Of what are you speaking?’’ ex- 
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claimed Pierre Prevost in astonishment. 
‘*It was but yesterday that Madeleine 
laughed. She has been as merry as a 
chickadee for these ten years, when the 
days are fine. It is only bad weather that 
saddens her.’’ 

‘That is true enough of these ten years 
past,’’ returned Jean Pilliod. ‘‘ But there 
will be many a fine day in the future 
when your sweet chickadee would rather 
weep than sing.’ 

‘*Why,’’ cried old Pierre, in alarm, 
‘*what has happened ?’’ 

‘“*You have heard the woodpecker 
sound his amorous summons on the trees 
in spring, and the call of the robin and 
the thrush, and you have seen the feath- 
ered maidens of their kind listen with 
drooping heads until some voice in the 
forest or field awakened them to love?”’ 

“*T have heard all this,’’ answered 
Pierre Prevost, impatiently. ‘*‘ But Made- 
leine is neither a woodpecker, a robin 
nor a thrush.’’ 

‘“*And yet,’’ returned Jean  Pilliod, 
gravely, ‘‘she has heard the voice of her 
lover, and do you think she can hear in 
silence and be happy again ?’’ 

‘*What do you say ?’’ cried the old fish- 
erman. ‘‘What lover has Madeleine that 
I know nothing of 2 Has some good-for- 
nothing in the village been here again ?’’ 

‘Pierre Prevost,’’ said Jean Pilliod, 
angrily, ‘‘are youa fool? Do you think 
there are none but good-for-nothings in 
the world? And can you suppose that 
Madeleine would find music in the voice 
of a blue jay? Have not all the scamps in 
the country and gay fellows from the city 
been wooing her in vain for just one look 
of love fora year? Richard Ingovy isa 
hold and noble youth. Madeleine could 
more easily prevent her heart from beat- 
ing than from loving him. Come,’’ he 
added, more gently, ‘‘if yours is the affec- 
tion of a father, my friend Pierre, this is 
a great blessing come upon you; for what 
father does not find his joy in the happi- 
ness of his children ?’’ 

Pierre Prevost was silent. Doubt, fear 
and a feeling of loneliness oppressed him, 
for in the affection of the most gentle of 
fathers there is some selfishness. He re- 
membered Madeleine’s half concealed 
melancholy which he had scarcely noticed 
before. Jean Pilliod had left him, and he 
was standing alone near the willows. The 
wind, which had been rapidly rising dur- 
ing the conversation of the old men, tossed 
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the long branches above him as if in a 
frenzy, and an ominous murmur came 
from the grain fields. Suddenly Pierre 
Prevost laughed. It was a soft and musi- 
cal sound which the wind whirled away 
in an instant, but the merry light in his 
eyes remained. He had remembered the 
story of the kind ogre and the enchanted 
princess, and it had a new meaning for 
him now. His hat blew off and he chased 
it to the cabin door. When he entered he 
found Madeleine bravely at work in an 
almost hopeless effort to mend the tattered 
coat of little Pierre. The boy was sitting 
by the window listening to the wind. The 
old man looked closely at his wife, and 
she, lifting her eyes, smiled and nodded 
in recognition of his return. 

The next day as Madeleine was alone 
in the cabin it was only natural that her 
lover should be constantly in her mind. 
In whatever direction she might attempt 
to go, her feet always led her to the door- 
sill and, look which way she would, it 
was impossible to prevent a glance to- 
ward the distant roadway. 

As she could not see the brougham she 
began to wonder if it were really there. 
‘*Surely,’’ she told herself, ‘‘there can 
be no harm in going just to see.’’ She 
put on a new apron and her bonnet with 
white mull strings, and hurried through 
the fields to the other side of the island. 

There was the boat hidden in the 
bushes with the oars in their places. As 
she could see no better there than at the 
cabin she rowed across and ascended the 
path tothe road. Before her stood the 
mahogany brougham and the coachiman 
in his green velvet coat and _ white 
breeches. 

Poor Madeleine was distracted. She 
looked at the brougham with beating 
heart. ‘There was no one near but the 
gay coated coachman and he _ looked 
straight over his horses’ heads as immov- 
able asa man of stone. She tiptoed to 
the open door and looked in. There was 
the yellow satin cushion of swansdown 
for her feet, and in the very place where 
she had been seated before was a bunch 
of white roses. ‘‘Oh, dear, oh, dear,’’ 
said Madeleine, with a sob. She hurried 
back to the boat and through the fields to 
the cabin without so much as a glance 
behind. . 

In this manner the week passed. Every 
day came a stronger temptation to Made- 
leine, and every evening she sat with her 
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ries by the river. 


‘Tt is a very easy matter,’ 
sometimes say to herself, ‘‘to make every- 
thing come right in a fairy tale,’’ but her 
own troubles seemed to grow heavier, 


aud she could see 
no way out of 
them. 

‘* He willsurely 
come to-day,’’ she 
said when the 
week had passed, 
‘‘and I shall see 
him again. Then 
he will go away 
forever and I 
must try once 
more to find con 
tentment here.’’ 
But she knew very 
well how it would 
be. Although she 
desired to put on 
her prettiest dress 
that morning, she 
did not do it be- 
cause she had 
never worn it be- 
fore except on 
holidays, and she 
was determined to 
be very stern with 
herself. 

But when she 
saw him standing 
by the door, smil- 
ing as he had 
smiled when she 
first saw him, she 
forgot her good 
resolutions, and 
sitting in the 
chair nearest her, 
fell to weeping. 
Richard came to 
her side and said, 
softl a Would 
you be happier if 
I went away?’’ 
“Oh, Richard,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘I 
can never be really 


happy again, but it must be as it is, for came there for 
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old husband and little Pierre telling sto- 


swer. 
’ 


she would 





“One day the ogre cast his net into the sea.”’ 


sweet Madeleine.’’ 
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a merry face that they smiled in an- 


‘*You are a wife in name only, my 
Then he told them 
how she and little Pierre had been given 
to him long ago, and added, ‘‘So you see 


the ogre was really 
an ogre in spite 
of himself, and 
now that the 
prince has arrived 
we will not sit on 
the edge of a bed 
for three years, 
but proceed at 
once to a_ wed- 
ding.’’ Whereup- 
on he rushed into 
the cabin and 
caught Madeleine 
in his arms and 
kissed her for the 
first time in his 
life, and handing 
her to Richard, 
rushed out again. 
So Madeleine 
and Richard were 
married and rode 
away after the 
wedding in the 
mahogany broug- 
ham. Though 
they pleaded with 
the old fisherman 
to go with them, 
he stoutly refused, 
and kept little 
Pierre with him. 
A few days later 
when he went to 
look at his nets 
he found them 
filled with gold 
fish. ‘‘At last I 
have caught 
them!’’ he cried 
in the wildest de- 
light, and neither 
Richard nor 
Madeleine would 
have had him 
know how they 


world. 


am I not already a wife?’’ Every evening old Pierre sat in his 


‘* No,’’ answered 


door-way. Both Richard and Madeleine 
were very much startled, but the old fish- 
erinan was beaming upon them with such 





Pierre from the purple dressing gown and inorocco slip- 
pers; in the summer by his own cabin 
where Jean Pilliod would often join him, 
aud in the winter by his fireside or the 
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fireside of his friend. ‘This was luxury 
enough, for, like a true philosopher, he 
preferred to dream of the most tempting 
extravagances and enjoy them forever 
than to possess the reality for a mo- 
ment. Living in this manner he never 
had occasion to sigh for the days of his 
poverty, but continued to be both rich 
and happy. Is not the possessor of dreams 
the most fortunate of beings? No winds 
can rend the countless ships of his fleet, 
no thieves can steal nor moths destroy his 
merchandise. His wealth increases more 
rapidly than a miser can compute. Neither 
time nor distance can retard his travels. 
No loom of earth can rival his exquisite 
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fabrics nor nature herself equal the beauty 
of his landscape. His pleasures never be- 
come a burden, for there is no limit to 
their variety. It is only by exchang- 
ing a dream for an earthly trinket 
that he can know disappointment. Oh, 
blessed of the earth touch not your 
dreams, for they are more easily broken 
than the cobweb that glistens in the 
morning, and the color will vanish as 
from the wings of a butterfly at the touch 
of your hand. Oh, little Pierre, little 
Pierre! will you some day learn to love 
your princess and to leave her free? or 
will you, too, make captives of the 
heavenly messengers ? 


A GREAT SINGER 


A CONVERSATION WITH 


LILLIAN 


6¢N A USIC in America is in no uncer- 

tain state. It has not reached the 

position that it occupies, for in- 
stance, in Italy orin Germany. Americans 
have room in their broad sympathies for 
so many things that music could scarcely 
be expected to dominate their intellect. 
Still, it has a great hold, and may be ex- 
pected to secure a greater. If indications 
may be trusted, this nation will yet lead 
the world in this art, also.’’ 

The speaker was Madame Lillian Nor- 
dica, and the topic, the difficulties of the 
art. 

‘““Why do you say that music here has 
not reached the state it has in Germany 
or in Italy ?’’ 

‘*Because Germany and Italy have 
schools or types of music. ‘There is some- 
thiny about all Italian music that has the 
flavor of Italy. It has the peculiar tem- 
perament of the Italian. As much may be 
said of German music. There is in that 
type of music a strange insistence upon 
an under, or, if you please, an over-world 
of spirit. It is full of a quality that re- 
stores in us the awe and wonder of our 
childho.d days. Then spirits were possi- 
ble to us. The world was not round, but 
a great endless place in which we could 
travel and come upon strange and super- 
natural things. If you listen to German 
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music appreciatively you will get this 
youthful feeling back again. It isalla 
wonder song—a musical presentation of 
childhood’s rich imagination idealized. 

‘* Now, we have no music here that can 
be called national. We have music, plenty 
of it, some very original, but it is not na- 
tional. Much of American composition 
shows a trace of old English ancestry. A 
part has an African or negro flavor. 

‘*Still other American compositions 
show traces of various national types of 
music—Scotch, Irish, German, Russian, 
French and Italian, and soon. Oriental 
music is being drawn on. But these do 
not make an American type of music. 
They make the soil and atmosphere in 
which American music is yet to grow.”’ 

‘*You think they will all be blended in 
some finer type of music?’’ 

‘“‘IT do. When all these foreign scraps 
of melody have been taken and given an 
American turn—a shade of something 
suggestive of this great country’s home- 
life, as well as its aspirations, the hour 
when the composer of American music is 
due wil have arrived.’’ 

‘““You mean that there will then be 
sufficient music out of which a possible 
composer may form a new type of music?’ 

‘Exactly. Suppose a child as great as 
Wagner were born into the atmosphere de- 
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Lillian Nordica. 


scribed. 
unconsciously assimilating all those types 
of music which the songs and the compo- 


He would grow up hearing and 


sitions of the time represented. In him 
they would blend and take a single color 
or they would be blended and colored by 
his own qualities. The compositions of 
such a genius will be as distinctly Ameri- 
canas he is. They will be unlike any- 
thing yet known in music. All the sug- 
gestion of different nationalities and dif- 
ferent types will have been lost in the 
blend. He will be the great American 
composer.’’ 

‘Very well. Do you hold that it takes 
a nation thoroughly developed musically 
to produce great singers ?’’ 

‘No, I should not say that. The facts 
indicate something else. A person with 
the material of a great voice and a fine 
musical perception could grow to be a 
great singer in this country. It would 
probably be more difficult for the indi- 
vidual here than for an individual in Italy; 
because in Italy a child with a taste for 
music would receive more general ap- 


proval. Here it would certainly find the 
public largely indifferent to its show of 
talent, and it might even find its own 
family in opposition as I found mine.’’ 
‘Did they oppose your adopting sing- 
ing as a profession ?’’ 
eS a 
‘‘And were they 
charms of music ?’’ 
‘*Not indifferent to its charm, but they 
looked upon it as an airy, inviting art of 
the devil sent to tempt the weaklings.’’ 
‘*Surely they were New Englanders ?’’ 
‘*So they were. I was born at Farming- 
ton, Maine. My name was not Nordica, 
but Norton. That makes the connection 
more clear. Well, my parents believed a 
musical career to be about as reprehensi- 
ble as a stage career, and for that they 
had no tolerance whatever. They did 
make an exception in favor of church mu- 
sic, else I should never have received the 
slightest encouragement. They thought 
music in churches was permissible, per- 
haps laudable. So when I displayed some 
natural qualities of voice I was allowed 


indifferent to the 
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to use it in behalf of religion, and I did.”’ 

‘*You would not say that American 
parents as a rule look upon music in this 
manner ?”’ 

‘Oh, no. I think that they look upon 
classic music with indifference. They 
have no appreciation of the classics. They 
enjoy popular music, and are pleased to 
have their daughters learn to sing and 
play sufficiently well to entertain and 
that is all. If a girl has a keen ap- 
preciation of the higher phases of the art 
and desires to work in it and become one 
of its most perfect exponents, she could 
not, asarule, hope to receive the proper 
encouragement here. It takes a lover of 
perfect music to inspire a student of per- 
fect music, and there are not so many 
lovers of classic music in America. In 
New York there are a great number, yes. 
But New York is more of a world city 
than an American city. It is made up of 
sojourners from all parts of the world. 
There are 600,000 new arrivals every day, 
and a great many foreign residents. That 
the opera and the grand concert should 
flourish here is nothing wonderful. In 
other cities, however, where the popula- 
tion is large, music is seldom supported. 
A few concerts, perhaps, a week of grand 
opera one year, and none at all the next; 
an occasional recital by an advertised 
celebrity whom people come to see 
just as they would a white elephant, 
and not with any love of the music in- 
volved, indicates that the people asa mass 
have not been educated up to love of the 
best music.’’ 

‘‘Is itso much better with the masses 
in Europe ?’’ 

‘Yes, I think so. Iam not impugning 
American intelligence when I say this. 
Every moderate-sized city in Europe 
makes a very interesting musical show- 
ing. You have no idea how Italy with its 
38,000,000 people interests itself in things 
musical. There are a hundred cities and 
towns where a grand concert is as well 
attended as any of the big concerts here. 
A single celebrity can draw an immense 
audience, not because of reputation, but 
because of the chance to hear good music. 
In New York it takes a combination of 
musical celebrities to stir public interest 
and make a season profitable. 

‘*Mind you, I do not say that a love of 
music makes a nation intellectually su- 
perior to one that has not a love of mu- 
sic. I consider the United States a much 
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more intelligent nation than Italy. I 
might say that there is just as much love 
for music here as there is anywhere, but 
it is a love for a lower, a simpler form. I 
will say, however, that an intelligent na- 
tion which has a sincere love of classic 
music is a greater nation mentally than 
one without it, and if Italy were as well 
equipped in other respects as America, it 
would be first in the world.’’ 

** America has a sincere love of business 
success ?”’ 

‘Yes, and it leads in business just as 
those nations which have a sincere love 
of music lead in music. If some young 
Americans with their intellectual strength 
and their new blood, brought the same 
love of perfection, the same willingness 
to work tirelessly and long, to the study 
of music which they now bring to the 
task of acquiring a fortune, there would 
be more great musicians of every kind in 
the country, I can assure you.”’ 

‘“Then greatness in music is more or 
less a question of work ?’’ 

‘*Did you think it was an inheritance ?’’ 

‘“To a certain extent one always feels 
that distinction comes to those who are 
born great and that a great voice is not 
acquired but inherited. For instance, you 
were born with a splendid voice. It was 
an easy and a pleasant task, let us say, to 
clear it of the few possible blemishes, and 
then your gift brought you every possible 
honor and pleasure.’’ 

‘‘That isa false assumption. It is as- 
sumed of every celebrity from the success- 
ful naval commander down to the success- 
ful merchant or opera singer. It is not 
true, and my own case is an example. I 
know all about it, and so I can use it as 
an argument more clearly.’’ 

“You had a natural bent for singing ?’’ 

““Yes, but I needed training—a world 
of it. I had no conception of what work 
tay ahead of any one who contemplated 
singing perfectly. Indeed, I had no idea 
of how high I might go. All I knew was 
that I could sing and that I would win 
my way with my voice if I could. Now I 
was in the position of any beginner. My 
inborn qualifications availed me nothing. 
I might have failed, as many with great 
natural powers have before me. It was 
not a question so much of what I had as 
what I would do with it, and in looking 
back over the yearsI find that this is 
true of almost every one. 

‘*T have seen hundreds of American girls 
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ambitious to become noted singers. They 
had the material of a great voice in their 
throats. They had good physical consti- 
tutions which they could have trained and 
strengthened and they had good teachers, 
yet they failed. When I say failed, I do 
not mean that they never attained to any 
proficiency in song whatsoever, but only 
that they missed reaching that ultimate 
perfection which 
brings with it in- 
ternational reputa- 
tion for singing. 
And why? Well, 
they underestimat- 
ed the cost of per- 
fection. It means 
more than most of 
them are prepared 
to give. They have 
the idea that the 
world bows down 
at the sign of the 
approach of genius. 
When they discover 
that no one seems 
to care anything 
about what one 
hopes to be, gives 
everything to those 
who already are 
and condemns 
those who ure not, 
the struggle be- 
comes very difficult 
and very dispirit- 
ing. Nearly all the 
American girls who 
have come under 
my observation did 
not face the exac- 
tions of their art in 
the right spirit. 
When they found 
out how remark- 
ably expensive per- 
fection was, they 
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parties, very little for friends, and still 
less for other social duties. All that 
is left isa shortened allowance of sleep, 
of time for meals and time for exercise. 
The days become periods of work only.’’ 

‘*Was this your experience ?’’ 

‘‘Wholly so. I devoted all my time, all 
my thoughts and all my energy to that 
one object. I devoured church music 
when I first sang in 
church, and, in- 
deed, ignored all 
but that. The 
money I earned 
was no object. It 
seemed sufficient to 
my parents when I 
had risen to where 
I could earn a 
thousand a year in 
Boston, but I de- 
cided differently. 
I might have rested 
upon my oars there, 
for the distance 
from singing once 
a week in a church 
to singing in grand 
opera is long. 
Right there came 
in the question that 
confronts every 
musical aspirant at 
one time or an- 
other: Will he be 
satisfied with a part 
or does he want 
all? Will he, when 
he has gained a 
competenc -, regard 
it as nothing and 
work as though he 
had nothing at all? 
To go higher 
means to pay all 
that you can earn 
= into the pockets of 








thought better of 
half perfection and 
decided to accept that. Some dropped out 
entirely. That is the reason we have so 
many excellent middle-class singers and 
so few really powerful ones.’’ 

And what are these exactions you 
speak of ?’’ 

‘*Time, money, loss of friends, of pleas- 
ure. To be a great singer means, first, to 
be a great student. To be a great student 
means that you have no time for balls and 
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as “Brunhilde.” able teachers, and 
contribute all your 
strength for study in the bargain. They 
say Paderewski practiced eighieen hours 
a day at a silent piano until his muscles 
would stand no more. I believe it. 


Professor Tyndall say: that he studied 
eighteen hours a day at Heidelberg 
for years. I believe that. I have heard 
dozens of stories of how hard people 
have worked, year in and year out, 
and I never doubt them. A person to be 
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proficient in one line must know all in 
that line. In music you must know what 
has been done and you must not only 
know what has been done in music, but 
you must make yourself as broad intellec- 
tually as the people who created what 
you admire. If I sing in Italian opera I 
must know Italy and what its music 
stands for. It will not serve that I can 
sing the notes. There is an understand- 
ing that must be back of all song. It is 
that keen appreciation of what the words 
and the music represents which makes it 
moving and powerful. So when I prepare 
to sing Italian music it means not only 
the language and literature, but all its 
types and kinds of music, its history and 
its art. Itisthe same thing in German 
and in French. 

‘* Now a person lacking a great passion 
for his art will never condescend to toil 
so hard and long to master it. He will 
not get up early inthe morning to read 
and to sing and to pore over the difficult 
compositions of another age. He will 
balk at giving his days to wearying repe- 
titions of musical parts, and his nights to 
hearing others who are more distin- 
guished than he, doing more or less _per- 
fectly the things he wishes todo. Girls 
particularly falter at this. They want to 
see results without much effort, and the 
result is that they only get half way up. 
The level of perfection is too high.’’ 

‘“There must be things to inspire one 
by the way.”’ 

‘There are. Every time you see or 
hear of a being praised for doing the 
thing you would like to do you are in- 
spired. It may be a bitter kind of inspira- 
tion, but it is all you will get. You will 
hear that so and so was thus awarded and 
you will realize that although you are 
poor and unknown, if you equip yourself 
and do better than that, that you will 
be more highly praised. That is the 
inspiration one gets. 

‘*T remember after I had studied three 
long years in Boston under Professor John 
O’Neill I came down to New York to 
study under Madame Moretzek. She was 
not only a teacher but a singer quite famous 
in her day. She gave me a little hope 
that with more hard training I could be- 
gin my career. Not only that, but she 
set me to studying the great operas— 
‘Aida,’ ‘Lucia’ and the others, and in- 
troduced me to the American musical at- 
mosphere. Together we heard whatever 
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was worth hearing in New York. When 
the renowned Brignola caine to New York 
she took me to the Everett House, where 
he was stopping, and introduced me. 
They were good friends, aid after gain- 
ing his opinion on the character of my 
voice, she had him play ‘Faust.’ 

‘That was a wonderful thing for me. 
To hear the great Brignola! It fired my 
ambition. As I listened I felt that I could 
also be great and that people some day 
might listen to me as enraptured as I 
then was by him. It put new fire into me, 
and caused me to fairly toil over my 
studies. I could have given up all my 
hours if only I had been allowed or re- 
quested.’’ 

‘*And then what?’’ 

‘‘Well, so it went until after several 
years Madame Moretzek thought I was 
getting pretty well along and might ven- 
ture some important public singing. We 
talked about different ways of appearing 
and what I would sing, and so on, until 
finally Gilmore’s band came to Madison 
Square Garden. He was in the hey-day 
of his success then, both popular and fa- 
mous, and carried important soloists with 
him. Madame Moretzek decided that she 
would take me to see him and get his 
opinion, and so one day, towards the very 
last of his Madison Square engagement, 
we went to see him. Madame Moretzek 
was on good terms with him also. I re- 
member she took me in one morning 
when he was rehearsing. I saw a stout, 
kindly, genial-looking man who was en- 
gaged in tapping for attention, calling 
certain individuals to notice certain points, 
and gengrally fluttering around over a 
dozen odds and ends. Madame Moretzek 
talked with him a little while, an! then 
called his attention to me. He looked to- 
ward me. 

‘* “Thinks she can sing, eh! Yes, yes. 
Well, all right. Let her come right 
along.’ 

‘Then he called to me: 

‘*Come right along now. Step right up 
here on the stage. Yes, yes. Now, what 
can you sing ?’ 

‘*T told him I could sing almost any- 
thing in oratorio or opera, if he so 
wished. He said: ‘Well, we'll have a lit- 
tle from both. Now, what shall it be?’ 

‘*T shall never forget his kindly way. 
He was like a good father, gentle and re- 
assuring, and seemed really pleased to 
have me there and hear me. I went up 
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on the platform and 
told him that I 
would begin with 
‘Let the Bright 
Seraphim,’ and he 
called the orchestra 


to order and had 
them accompany 
me.”’ 


‘*You must have 
been slightly ner- 
vous.”’ 

‘*T was at first, 
but I recovered my 
equanimity and 
sang up to my full 
power. When I 
was through he re- 
marked, ‘Very 
good,’ ‘very good,’ 
and then ‘now, 
what else?’ I next 
sang an aria from 
‘Somnambula.’ He 
did not hestitate to 
express his ap- 
proval, which was 
always, ‘Very 
good, very good. 
Now what you 
want to do,’ he 
said, ‘is to get some roses in your cheeks 
and come along and sing for me.’ After 
that he had more conference with Mad- 
ame Moretzek and then we went away 
together. 

‘‘T was treading on air when I left, I 
can assure you. His company was so fa- 
nous. Itsengagement had been most suc- 
cessful, Madame Pappenheim was singing 
with it, and there were other famous 
names. ‘There were only two more con- 
certs to conclude his New York engage- 
ment, but if I chose to come and sing on 
these occasions he would be glad to have 
me. I was more than glad of the oppor- 
tunity and agreed to go. We arranged 
with him by letter and when the evening 
came Isang. My work made a distinct 
impression on the audience, and pleased 
Mr. Gilmore wonderfully. After the sec- 
ond night, when all was over, he came to 
me and said, ‘Now, my dear, of course 
there is no more concert this summer, but 
Iam going West in the fall. Now, how 
would you like to go along?’ 

‘‘T told him that I would like to go 
very much, if it could be arranged, and 
after some negotiation he agreed to pay 





Lillian Nordica, as “Isolde.” 
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the expenses of my 
mother and myself, 
and give me $100 
a week besides. I 
accepted, and when 


the Western tour 
began we went.”’ 
‘*How did you 


do on that tour?’’ 
‘Very well, in- 
deed. I gained 
thorough control of 
my nerves in that 
time and learned 
something of audi- 
ences and of what 
constitutes disting- 
uished ‘stage pres- 
ence.’ I studied all 
the time, and what 


with the broaden- 
ing influence of 


travel, I gained a 
great deal. At the 
end of the tour my 
voice was more un- 
der my control 
than ever and I 
was a better singer 
all around.”’ 

‘*VYou did not 
begin with grand opera after all.’’ 

‘No, I did not. It was not a perfect 
conclusion of my dreams, but it was a 
great deal. My old instructor, Mr. 
O'Neill, took it worse than I did. He re- 
garded my singing ambitions as having 
all come to naught. I remember he wrote 
me a letter in which he called me to ac- 
count. 

‘** Afterall my training, my advice, that 
you should come tothis. A whole lifetime 
of ambition and years of the hardest study 
consumed to fit you to go on the road 
with a brass band. Pah!’ 

‘*T pocketed the sarcasm in the best of 
humor because I was sure of my dear old 
teacher’s unwavering faith in me, and 
knew that he wrote only for my own 
good. Still, I felt that I was doing wisely 
in getting before the public and so de- 
cided to wait quietly, and see if time 
would not justify me. 

‘‘When the season was over Mr. Gil- 
more came to me again. He was the most 
kindly man I ever knew. His manner 
was as gentle and his heart as good as 
could be. 

‘**Tam going to Europe,’ he said. ‘I 
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am going to London and Paris and Vienna 
and Rome and all the big cities. There 
will be a fine chance for you to see all 
those.places and let Europeans hear you. 
They appreciate good singers. Now, lit- 
tle girl, do you want to come? If you do, 
you can.’ 

‘*‘T talked it over with my mother and 
Madame Moretzek, and decided to go, 
and so the next season we were off for 
Europe.”’ 

‘*Did it profit you, as you thought ?”’ 

‘*Very much. We gave seventy-eight 
concerts in England and France. We 
opened the Trocadero at Paris, and mine 
was the first voice of any kind to sing 
there. 

‘This European tour of the American 
band really was a great and successful 
venture. American musicians still recall 
the furore which it created and the pres- 
tige which it gained at home. Mr. Gil- 
more was proud of his leading soloists. 
In Paris, where the great audiences went 
wild over my singing, he came to praise 
me personally in unmeasured terms. ‘My 
dear,’ he said, ‘you are going to be a 
great singer. You are going to be crowned 
in your own country yet. Mark my words, 
they are going to put diamonds on your 
brow.’ ”’ 

Madame Nordica had good occasion to 
recall this, in 1898, so many years after, 
when her enthusiastic New York admir- 
ers crowned her with a diamond tiara as 
a tribute of their admiration and appre- 
ciation. 

‘*Tt was at the time when Gilmore was 
at the height of his Paris engagement 
that his agent ran off with his funds and 
left the old bandmaster almost stranded. 
Despite his sincere trouble he retained 
his imperturbable good nature and came 
out of it successfully. He came to me one 
morning, smiling good-naturedly as usual. 
After greeting me and inquiring after my 
health he said, ‘My dear child, you have 
saved some little money on this tour.’ I 
told him yes. 

‘* ‘Now, I would like to borrow that 
little from you.’ 

‘*T was very much surprised at the re- 
quest, for he said nothing whatever of 
his loss. Still, he had been so uniformly 
kind and generous, and had won our con- 
fidence and regard wholly so, that I could 
not hesitate. I turned over nearly all I 
had and he gathered it upand went away, 
simply thanking me. Of course, I heard 
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of the defalcation later. It was all around. 
Our salaries went right on, however, and 


in a few months the whole thing had been ~ 


quite forgotten, when he came to me one 
morning with money ready in his hand. 

‘*“To pay you what I owe you, my 
dear.’ 

‘**Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘so and so much,’ 
naming the amount. 

‘* “Here it is,’ he said, and handing me 
over a roll of ‘bills, went away. Of course, 
I did not count it until a little later, but 
when I did I found just double the amount 
I had named, and no persuasion would 
ever induce him to accept a penny of it 
back.’’ 

‘*When did you part with Gilmore ?’’ 

‘At the end of that tour. He decided 
to return to America and I had decided to 
spend some of my earnings on further 
study in Italy. Accordingly, I went to 
Milan to the singing teacher, San Gio- 
vauni. On arriving there I visited the old 
teacher and stated my object. I said I 
wanted to sing in grand opera. 

‘**All right,’ he answered, ‘let me 
hear your voice.’ 

‘*T sang an air from ‘Lucia’ and when 
I was through he said, dryly, ‘You want 
to sing in grand opera?’ 

ae 

** “Well, why don’t you?’ 

I need training.’ 

Nonsense,’ he answered. ‘We will 
attend to that. A few weeks to practice 
Italian methods, that is all.’ 

‘So I spent three months with him. 
After three months with him I made my 
debut as V7oletta in Verdi’s opera, ‘La 
Traviata,’ at the Theatre Grande, in 
Brescia.’”’ 

res,” 

‘*Nothing more. I am not to recite the 
history of my tours. We were talking of 
music in America.’’ 

‘*Your experience gives a very good 
idea of it.’’ 

‘*Possibly. It sounds easy. In reciting 
one’s experience all the suffering of it 
slips out. Nevertheless, it is a difficult 
thing.’’ 

‘*Were not you yourself, in the begin- 
ning, a victim of the illusion that people 
leap into permanent fame, when still 
young, and without much effort on their 
part?’’ 

‘*T was. I soon discovered what is so 
prosaically true that real fame reflects real 
accomplishment. That it is merely recog- 
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nition of ability which would be none 
the less remarkable if it were never 
recognized. Fame cannot add to or 
detract from greatness. To be recog- 
nized out of many, means simply to 
do more than many, and that requires 
a lifetime of labor. So people are sel- 
dom conspicuous in their greatness be- 
fore they have reached middle life. Of 
course many persons gain notoriety 
young, but that passes as quickly as it 
comes.”’ 

‘And you think that many people are 
born with great qualities which they 
never properly develop?’’ 

‘Ido. I think that there are many in- 
dividuals in the musical profession to- 
day, singers, who have failed to develop 
their greatest capacity simply because 
they did not work hard enough. They 
did not give up everything, and so they 
did not get everything. The land is great 
enough, the teachers are numerous 
enough and capable enough, and the re- 
wards are inviting enough for persons 
who will work.’’ 
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‘*Do you think it a superior profession 
for women ?’’ 

‘*Ves, one of the very best. It is calcu- 
lated to prove agreeable to women be- 
cause it gives them that which they most 
desire, applause. More than any other 
calling it satisfies a woman’s heart. It 
satisfies her sentiment and sympathies. 
It allows her to dress and to gain recog- 
nition of her taste, and, lastly, it gives 
her an audience, that delightful thing 
which so many crave. ‘These things are 
not everything—music is the first charm, 
but they make success in the latter all the 
more palatable. 

‘*America will yet produce the great 
singers, though. It is too large and too 
generally intellectual not to. There is 
more and more interest being manifested 
every year. More girls venture to try for 
the eventual honors. Better inducements 
are made for them to continue. I think, 
sometimes, that the majority of great 
singers will dwell here for the profit of it, 
although at present the greatness is all 
prospective.’’ 


FAME 


By GEORGE 


W. STEVENS 


The birds sing sweetest in the deepest glade, 





Untrodden paths invite the fairest flowers, 
The roughest stone, the purest gem has made, 

The faintest star could swing this world of ours. 
Ambition has no home in gilded halls, 

Fame comes at last to those who’ve sorest wept. 
A sage may dwell within a hovel’s walls, 

The King of Kings first in a manger slept. 
Heed not a lowly birth and humble home; 

The sails ne’er feel the breeze until unfurled. 
The flame of genius flutters on unknown, 

Then meteor-like illumines all the world. 
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‘Tf Japan with its circumscribed limits of 147,000 square miles, can furnish 
the United States with forty million dollars’ worth of merchandise of all sorts, 


what can we expect in the 
miles, Astatic Russia, with its sta 


fulure of 


China, with its four million square 


and one-half million square miles, and 


the other countries, with their ten million square miles?”’ 


ERE it not for the prospect of trade 
W beyond the Pacific the object of 

the railroads which have pioneered 
across the deserts and the bad lands to 
the coast would be inexplicable. Little 
enough lies in the scant two millions of 
population scattered over seven hundred 
thousand square miles west of the Rocky 
Mountains, or in their industries. They 
scarce avail to support the railroads in 
solvency, let alone prosperity. 

Yet five transcontinental roads have 
made their terminals at tle four cities of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and San Fran- 
cisco, and rumor, ever busy with the pros 
pects of the trans-Rocky territory, says 
that some of the biggest of the American 
traffic consolidations seek to reach the 
field and enter into the strife of the fu- 
ture. 

Little enough, too, has. existed in the 
general conditions of the West since the 
collapse of the booms of 1888 and 18go to 
keep up the stiff courage necessary on the 


part of the inhabitants. But they have 


stuck tenaciously to the faith that they 
were on the right side of the continent, 
and, unostentatiously have been reaching 
out for the business of the Far East, in 
the full certainty that some day it must 
be theirs. Now that the victory of Manila 
and the entrance of the United States into 
the politics of the Orient have caused the 
whole world to talk of our expanding 
Western trade, the people of the Pacific 
coast realize that the day of their dreams 
has begun, and that their territory is to 
be for an indefinite time the theatre of a 
new drama of commerce. 

What the size and scope of the trans- 
Pacific commerce may be is as yet merely 
conjectural, but the coast cities are mak- 
ing animated preparations to deal with it, 
aud the railroads are indulging in even 
more energetic efforts to control it. The 
rivalry of the cities is intensified and sup- 
ported by the rivalries of the railroads 
upon which they are dependent. Seattle, 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The maps are vital to the article, and should be carefully consulted. 
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with the Great Northern, is balanced 
against Tacoma, with the Northern Pa- 
cific. Portland, with the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company’s line, stands 
against both Seattle and Tacoma, while 
to the South, San Francisco, with the 
Southern Pacific, and, as soon will be the 
case, the Santa Fe, stands alone in ri- 
valry to all the cities north of it. 

San Francisco has had an Oriental com- 
merce for more than a score of years, but, 
during all the recent years that the ports 
of the Northwest have been extremely ac- 
tive, San Francisco, under the more or 
less repressive influence of the Southern 
Pacific has done but little to enlarge its 
sphere. Tacoma and Seattle, with an 


Thirteen hundred enter and depart from 
the Columbia River, and twenty-two hun- 
dred enter and depart from San Francisco 
Bay. ‘The volume of freight handled in 
the three ports runs above five million 
tons annually. Portland alone exports 
more than seven and a half million bush- 
els of wheat, more than five hundred mil- 
lion feet of lumber, and with its other ex- 
ports does a shipping business aggregat- 
ing $6,686,839 in value each year. 

Puget Sound, which at the present 
time is being pushed to the front more 
energetically than any other point on the 
coast, exported products in 1897 to the 
large value of $12,000,000, which was an 
excess of $7.000 000 over the imports. 





Along the Water-front, Seattle 


aviditv which might be amusing if it 
were not for its overwhelming earnest- 
ness, have grasped every possible chance 
of adding a new vessel to their list, or a 
new commodity to the number of export- 
able products. Portland, less forceful, but 
thoroughly substantial, has wrested from 
its competitors the first service with the 
promising port of Vladivostock. 

It might surprise one who is wnac- 
quainted with the state of affairs to learn 
how great a foreign commercial traffic not 
specifically Asiatic, already exists along 
the Western coast from these ports. Two 
thousand sea-going vessels annually enter 
and depart from Puget Sound, exclusive 
of those which may connect with Van- 
couver and the ports in British Columbia. 


This does not take into account the local 
and coastwise shipping. 

The home ports and destinations of the 
vessels engaged in foreign commerce on 
the Pacific coast are only less numerous 
than the ships themselves. A journey 
along under the big, black sterns of the 
vessels lying in any of the harbors shows 
how widely they have been scattered 
over the earth. For example, at the 
docks in Sea:tle recently lay the yel- 
low-edged Japanese liner Réojun Maru, 
from Yokohama: the 7Zarfar, from Hong- 
kong; the A/arion Chilcott, from Balti- 
more; the Schiffbeck, from Germany; the 
Osborne, from Glasgow; the Garonne, 
from Honolulu; the Shexandoah, marked 
Portland, Me.; the U/matil//a, San Fran- 
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Iron Ships Loading at Port Blakeley, 


Vashington. 





cisco; the Albert Meyer, 
from Valparaiso, and the 
Cottage City, from Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Piled on the wharves and 
coming and going on trains 
and trucks are the com- 
modities which indicate the 
present variety, and fore- 
shadow the future expan- 
sion of the articles of com- 
merce. Less than an 
eighth of the material is 
either Oniental import or 
export, but there is little 
of it that does not already 
have some hold upon the 
Asiatic market. ‘The lum- 


ber which Oregon and Washington are constantly shipping is in demand for the rail- 
roads of China and Japan; the flour of which both States have an abundant ex- 


portable surplus is go- 
in to Hongkong and 
Vladivostock in increas- 
ing quantities each year; 
the coal which the mines 
of Washington, of Coos 
Bay in Oregon, and of the 
British Columbia terri- 
tory to the north of the 
forty-ninth parallel pro- 
duce, furnishes the fuel 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 
The canned fruits of the 
three coast States, their 
dairy produce to a slight 
extent, the excellent ap- 
ples both of Oregon and 
of the famous Orcas Is- 
land of Washington, are 





Asiatic and Coast Liners in Dock at Tacoma. 


also shipped to the islands of the Pacific and the mainland beyond them. Among 
the imports are tropical fruits in profuse variety, the teas of Japan, China, Ceylon 




















Loading Lumber at Tacoma Wharves 


and elsewhere—the Pacific 
Northwest within recent 
years has wrested the 
supremacy in the tea mar- 
ket of America from New 
York—the rice, the silks, 
the Oriental curios, and 
even lime from distant Bel- 
gium which comes to the 
coast notwithstanding the 
exhaustless resources of the 
coast in the same product. 

Of course it is not in the 
products of the Pacific 
coast chiefly that the great 
railroads expect to profit by 
the trade of the Western 
ocean. For such an ex- 
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A Lumber Mill, Port Blakeley. 


pectation they would scarcely. promote the 
gigantic financial schemes that are now 
talked of. The transpacific country is 
thought to be the future market of Ameri- 
can manufactures and industries, and the 
railroads are seeking the point of vantage 
for the first control of it. What they will 
do to carry iron and steel to the sea from 
the Eastern States and across the water 
to Asia, to the Philippines and to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand has yet to be 
demonstrated. But that they can do 
something is made palpable by the load- 
ing of cotton for shipment to Japan and 
China. The cotton is brought chiefly from 
Texas, across the continent by rail and 
loaded at Seattle and Tacoma. It is then 
delivered at its destination at such figures 
as allow a margin of profit in competition 
with the all-water shipments from New 
Orleans and Galveston, via the Suez 
Canal. This much in the way of low 
freights railroads can do when some in 
terest ulterior than that of the complain- 
ing farmers and local shippers is at stake. 
It augurs well for things yet to come. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the 
transportation company which first be- 
came influential in the ocean traffic of the 


Northwest should now be the chief ele- 
ment in the strife for the future commerce 
of the same section. The Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company which was founded 
in 1860 to operate steamers upon the Col- 
umbia and Willamette Rivers, afterward 
became the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company, and now, under still an- 
other name, owns railroad lines which 
command the entire fertile length of the 
Columbia River, a river which is rela- 
tively of more importance to the West than 
is the Hudson or the Potomac or the Sus- 
quehanna to the East. 

Vicissitudes have dealt strangely with 
this company. From the beginning it 
was what its historians call a ‘‘money- 
maker.’’ Out of the splendid profits of 
river-shipping, it accumulated a fortune 
for the founding of a railroad system in 
a country of almost uniform richness 
and yielding dividends which, for so com- 
paratively short a road, were well-nigh 
phenomenal. But the excellence of the 
company’s position carried it into the 
field of heavy capitalization and specula- 
tion, and, first in the hands of the restless 
Henry Villard and his famous ‘‘blind 
pool,’’ and afterward in the mixed for- 
tunes of the ‘‘leased lines’’ of the Union 
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Twelve Yukon River Steamers, Building at Seattle. 


Pacific, it fell into circumstances 
none too good for its welfare. When 
the Union Pacific went into chan- 
cery, however, it was restored to its 
original independence, became the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company, and, as such, stands to- 
day the envy of railroad operators. 

A glance at the map will show 
why the Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company is coveted. Laying 
aside for the moment the considera- 
tion of San Francisco harbor, where 
the giant grip of the Southern Pa- 
cific still holds other roads aloof, 
save the Santa Fe, and centering 
the attention upon the Northwest, 
where alone the active competition 
between roads reaching the same 
destination prevails, one may easily 
perceive the critical position of the 
Oregon Company. The Northern 
Pacific which touches at Portland 
and at Tacoma, and the Great 
Northern, which touches at Seattle 
and at the Canadian line, run only 
through the territory of the border 
States. They neither touch nor 
feed upon the great heart of west- 
ern America lying south of the 
limits of Idaho and Montana. They 
fail to reach the irrigated gardens 
and the iron and gold and coal of 
Utah, or the gold, silver, coal, iron 
and fruit of Colorado. Between 
them and the western country’s 
heart lies the isolated Oregon Rail- 
road and Navigation Company. 
The Oregon Short Line, with its 
rails extending up into Montana 
from Salt Lake, also lies between 
the northern lines and this central 
area, but the Short Line has passed 
irrevocably into the hands of the 
Union Pacific and is beyond the 
realm of controversy. 

With its separate ownership, its 
independent financial condition, the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company’s line, stretched like a 
wishbone from Huntington, in Ore- 
gon, to Spokane, in Washington, 
and from Huntington to Portland, 
is a property for which three rail- 
roads must naturally contend. By 
its command of the passage of the 
Columbia River it controls the easi- 
est and most lucrative route to the 
harbors at the mouth of that great 
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river. By its extension through I 
the fertile Palouse country, the 
wheat belt of western Washing- 
ton, it secures first privilege in a 
section which other roads desire 
to penetrate, but in which they 
abstain from competition until 
assured that the road which 
now passes through it is not 
within their grasp. Further- 
more, the products of the Palouse 
country can never be carried 
over the Cascade mountains to 
Seattle and Tacoma with the 
same economy that they can be 
taken down the Columbia to 
Portland. Finally, if the North- 
ern Pacific or the Great North- 
ern could control the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Com 
pany they would neutralize the 
advantages possessed by the 
Union Pacific in the control of 
the Oregon Short Line. The 
prize is worth fighting for. Who 
is to triumph remains as yet un- 
known, 

To say anything concerning a 
railroad movement which has 
not reached consummation 
seems to be beyond the range of 
journalistic skill. News ob 
servers can take refuge only in a 
few outward manifestations and 
hazard an inference upon the inner facts. 
In the case of the O. R. and N., one 
outward sign which has never been con- 
tradicted, and which has been accepted 


in semi-official circles, is that the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Union Pacific railroads entered into a 


compact to observe the integrity of 
the territory of the O. R. and N., and, 
so far as practicable, to make use of it as 
a mutual terminal. This agreement was 
presumed to be directed against an imagi- 
nary competition of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific in building a cut-off 
from a point near Livingston in Montana 
to a point in the Palouse country in Wash- 
ington, through which the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation passes. The purpose 
of the Northern Pacific to make such a 
cut-off had never been concealed, and an 
easy presumption was that the enterpris- 
ing Mr. Hillof the Great Northern would 
not allow himself to be headed in this 
manner in the race for the trade with 
Portland. 











Loading Cotton from Texas at Seattle for Shipment to 
the ‘Orient. 


How long the tripartite treaty lasted is 
not known, because the date of its accept- 
ance has not got beyond the inner offices 
of the companies concerned. But, like the 
treaty of Samoa, it was too good to last, 
and some ‘‘member of the bunch’’ had to 
make trouble. At least so the surface ap- 
pearances indicated when during last win- 
ter the Northern Pacific let its contracts 
and began actual road laying on the Lew- 
iston-Palouse short cut. Again, as in the 
case of Samoa, the press had to have some 
deus ex machina for this action, and with 
splendid mental fertility discovered a stu- 
pendous financial rivalry between Presi- 
dent James J. Hill and his supporters and 
}. Pierpont Morgan and his associates, who 
are in control of the Northern Pacific. It 
was stated that these two sets of money 
managers were out for a finish fight for the 
control of the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation ; that to forestall the Northern Paci- 
fic’s move the Great Northern would at 
once parallel the Livingston cut-off and, if 
worst came to worst, build on into Portland. 
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The theory was plausible, but Mr. 
Hill, who has a habit of going against 
public rumors and beliefs, spoiled it all, 
late in December, by announcing that 
his road would construct no superflu- 
ous lines for the mere sake of competi- 
tion, however intoxicating might be the 
delights of that species of operation. 
Those who know Mr. Hill usually accept 
his word when he tells what he does not 
intend todo. They never expect him to 
do much talking about what he does in- 
tend to do. The fact that the Great North- 
ern would not build, and that the North- 
ern Pacific had actually commenced to 
build was followed by another press story 
to the effect that there was a contention 
between the Hill and the Morgan people, 
thus signifying a breaking of the compact 
as to the integrity of the O. R. and N. 
territory. Yet this news was quickly fol- 
lowed by a statement that the Hill and 
Morgan forces were not inimical, but 
were, in fact, friendly. 

And there the matter lay. The North- 
ern Pacific had determined to get into the 
O. R. and N. pasturage by an additional 
route; the Great Northern appeared not 
tocare. The Hill and Morgan interests, 
notwithstanding, were at amity, and no 
one could reasonably surmise the status 
of the O. R. and N. Moreover, at about 
this time the Union Pacific acquired con- 
trol once more of the Oregon Short Line, 
a very essential factor in connection with 
the O. R. and N. The Union Pacific 
now holds the Short Line, and a com- 
mon belief is that the Short Line con- 
trols the majority of the stock of the O. 
R. and N. Whether this is true or not 
is not ascertainable. It is sufficiently pos- 
sible, however, to make the entire strug- 
gle over the coast terminals look as if the 
Union Pacific had won the fight for the 
direct route to the mouth of the Columbia 
River; that the Northern Pacific had de- 
termined to get another line through the 
western Washington wheat belt in order 
to enlarge its source of supplies for its 
Oriental line of steamers at Tacoma, and 
that the Great Northern had determined 
to remain within its present territory, or 
that its resourceful president has some 
trick still up his sleeve. 

Perhaps the struggle is as yet half fin- 
ished ; in fact, that is probable. For with- 
in the past year there have been unmis- 
takable evidences that other interests 
than any that have yet taken active part 
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in the effort to share in the commerce of 
the Pacific Ocean, are moving and plotting 
for important operations in the future. 
It is fifty years since the Eastern states- 
men debated whether the extent of the 
United States should be greater than the 
limits of the Mississippi River or of the 
Rocky Mountains. Some men, Benton and 
others, dreamed of the territory from ocean 
to ocean. And now that statesmen are 
again debating the extension of American 
territory still further to the West, the rail- 
roads appear to have begun to look upon 
the iron highway from ocean to ocean as 
being as important as was once the pos- 
session of the lands. 

More than a year ago the papers were 
full of rumors of a gigantic consolidation 
of all the Vanderbilt railroad interests so 
as to complete a_ transcontinental line. 
The consolidation of the New York Cen- 
tral and the Lake Shore was looked upon 
as the beginning of this movement. Ru- 
mor had it that the Chicago and North- 
western would be added to the combine, 
and that by connection with the Union 
Pacific, the Oregon Short Line and the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany the through line to the Pacific would 
be accomplished. Color was given to the 
credibility of this report by the fact that 
it was reproduced in one of the most con- 
servative of the New York dailies. The 
Western journals in their anxiety to be- 
lieve things of this kind, print them pro- 
miscuously and then look to the more 
staid Eastern journals to bear them out. 

In the fall of 1898 the reorganization of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad led toé 
the story that its chief promoter was Mr. 
Hill, of the Great Northern, and that by 
a proposed subsequent purchase or ac- 
quiring of control of the Chicago Great 
Western, Mr. Hiil would have a through 
transcontinental line. Very much of this 
beautiful moving picture has been dam- 
aged by exposure to the light of facts. 
Nevertheless, there is a fixed belief in 
the West that the consolidation of the 
Great Northern and the Baltimore and 
Ohio will some day become more than 
conjectural. 

No secret seems now to be held of the 
purchase of the Chicago and Alton rail- 
road by the Vanderbilt interests. To 
those who are interested in the comple- 
tion of transcontinental combination, this 
purchase appears to be another very easy 
way of connecting the Vanderbilt lines of 
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the East with the Union Pacific, and 
therefore with the Short Line, and if the 
Short Line dominates the O. R. and N., 
the connection of the Atlantic witb the 
Pacific ocean by its first through line 
will be accomplished. 

An accompanying outline map shows 
these important junction connections upon 
which now seem to depend the trans- 
continental projects and the elevating of 
the transpacific commerce into the same 
importance as that of the transatlantic. 
The heavy black lines indicate the con- 
nections. An additional one shown, is the 
short line from Mojave, in California, to 
San Francisco, which the Santa Fé has 
recently acquired from the San Joaquin 
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Oceanica do an importing and exporting 
business at the present time aggregating 
more than two thousand million dollars 
annually, asum imposing enough to re- 
fute any impression that many years must 
pass before the trade with that section of 
the world will be worth a vigorous strug- 
gle. 

The percentage of the United States in 
these imports and exports is small, but 
that is because the United States has had 
little practical interest in the countries 
from which they come and for which they 
are destined. Since Admiral Dewey’s vic- 
tory at Manila the face of things has been 
changed, and by the acquisition of the 
Philippines the United States formally 
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Valley Road. It will be remembered that 
this road was built by the citizens of Cali- 
fornia in competition with the Southern 
Pacific to break its heavy freight rates, 
and paralleled the Southern Pacific. 

So many and such vast capitalistic in- 
terests drifting toward the coast must 
mean commerce. There is no mistake and 
no conjecture in the statement. The big 
railroads are not crossing the country 
for the profitless sake of mere railroad 
building, or for the sake of some distant 
future. They are after a trade which 
they know will develop rapidly into large 
proportions, because it has already taken 
on the aspect of swift advancement. The 
countries of the Orient and the islands of 


enters the Eastern hemisphere. It places 
itself in position to enjoy the commercial 
advantages which appear to fall to all 
countries having dependencies, namely, 
that it furnishes forty per cent. of the 
imports and receives forty per cent. of the 
exports of those dependencies. In the 
case of the Philippines this would be an 
increase from slightly over five million 
dollars in the gross annual value to nearly 
twenty-five million dollars. ‘That in it- 
self is sufficient to warrant a railroad 
scramble for strategic position. 
America’s total share in transpacific 
trade in 1897 was only about $150,000,- 
000 out of the total two billion dollars in 
value, or almost seven per cent. How 
much greater it might be, is exemplified 
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by the trade 
with Japan 
where the 
United States 
enjoys over 
twenty-five per 
cent. of the 
total. Japan is 
the one portion 
of the ab- 
original Ori- 
ental wilder- 
ness which has 
given in to 
the pressure of 
modern civilization. When China is 
touched with the regenerating influence, 
when Corea has made progress along the 
interesting lines upon which she has set 
out, and when St. Petersburg gets to the 
sea at Vladivostock, there may be other 
Japans for American enterprises. Cer- 
tainly if the Kingdom of the Sunflower, 
with its circumscribed limits of 147,000 
square miles, can furnish the United 
States forty million dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise of all sorts, China, with its four 
million square miles, Asiatic Russia, with 
its six and one-half million square miles, 
and the other countries, with their ten 
million square miles, can run the grand 
sum up to enormous figures. 

Japan’s total exports and imports ex- 
panded from $242,000,000 in 1897, to 
$286,000,000, in 1898, America’s per- 
centage increasing proportionately. Brit- 
ish Australasia does an annual business 
on the ocean of more than half a billion 
dollars, and America gets twenty-nine 
million dollars out of it. British India 
and the East Indies do over $430,000,000 
of sea business annually, and America 
gets fifteen and a half millions of it. 
China does $277,000,000, and America 
gets only 
eighteen and 
a half millions 
of it. No one 
can calculate, 
of course, 
what America 
will or will 
not command 
in the exports 
and imports 
of the coun- 
tries across 
Col, C. P. Perry. the seas, and 
itisuseless 


Robert Moran. 


President of Moran Bros. Co., Builders of 
the Torpedo Boat ‘*Rowan 























Secretary Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 


to speculate. 
But whatever 
it may be, the 
Pacific coast is 
the natural 
distributing 
point for a con- 
siderable and 
for an ever-en- 
larging share 
of it. 

With the 
railroads fully 
alive to the 
possibilities, and doing all in their power 
to convert them into realities, the ques- 
tion of facilities for transportation on the 
water itself becomes of importance. If 
the harbors of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia are to seize 
the Pacific commerce permanently they 
must do so upon the basis of home-built 
and home-connected ships. For this pre- 
parations are being made, and processes 
in numerous instances are already far 
advanced in working order. 

Eight lines of steamships run from the 
several Pacific ports to China, Japan, 
New Zealand, Australia, Hawaii and Si- 
beria. The Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
pioneer of the passenger steamship pro- 
moters north of San Francisco, has a bi- 
weekly line of handsome steamers from 
Vancouver to Yokohama. The North- 
ern Pacific Railway operates a first-class 
passenger service bi-weekly from Tacoma 
to the same point. The active and thrifty 
Japanese, with an eye to the years ahead, 
have in running order an excellent line of 
steamers of three to five thousand tons 
burden, from Seattle to Yokohama, con- 
necting at Seattle with the Great North- 
ern Railway. The line is known as the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha (pronounced Nip’n 
Yus’n Ky’- 
shea). 

From San 
Francisco the 
Occidental 
and Oriental 
line, which is 
under the di- 
rection of the 
Southern Pa- 
cific, plies be- 
tween Hong- 
kong, Yoko- 
hama, New Col. C. W. Griggs. 
Zealand and __ onecof the Promoters of Tacoma Commerce. 





Captain H. R. Robertson. 


Inventor of the Big Pile Raft. 




















Under 
Australia; 
the Oceanic 
line, owned 
by the Sprec- 
kels, sugar 
magnates, 
connects with 
Honolulu, 
and very re- 
cently the ir- 
repressible 
Japs, not sat- 
isfied with a 
line to Seattle 
have sent the 
first steamers 
of another 
line, the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha 
into 
Francisco. 
The same people are under- 
stood to have arranged for 
port facilities at some point 
on the Mexican coast. ‘The 
first steamer of the line, 
which is generally recognized 
as being in affiliation with 
the Santa Fé Railway, has 
sailed from San Diego at the 
southern end of Cailfornia, 
taking the lower and calmer 
course across the sea to Japan. 
The Vladivostock steamers 
into Portland are only 
freighters as yet, but they 
will not remain so. 
None of these many lines 
complains of poor business. 
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construction at West Seattle. 
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Showing Pile Raft Completed. 
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Some of them are paying 
dividends. All of them leave 
port with as much as their 
holds and their deck space 
can carry. Their import busi- 
ness is not so prosperous, al- 
though conducted at no loss, 
The big cargoes which go 
from this country do not ap- 
pear to be offset by cor- 
respondingly liberal consign- 
ments for import. Most of 
the companies declare that 
were the imports more 
abundant they could run 
more frequent service. Yet 
the papers from the Oriental 
ports represent that the 
steamers departing for the 

United States 


leave upon 
the wharves 
and in the 


warehouses 
considerable 
quantities of 
freight which 
they have 


been unable 
to load. Ori- 
ental mer- 


chants have 
begun, to a 
slight extent 
only, the can- 
vassing of 
American 
markets, and 
it is doubtful 


attle, Washington, July, 1898 
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whether much will be done to increase 
their trade in this country until foreign 
capital becomes interested in the Oriental 
products and imparts a few lessons in the 
trick of disposing of produce. 

The American consuls in the Oriental 
countries have been urging for a number 
of years that the American merchants 
send to the Orient commercial representa- 
tives thoroughly equipped for investigat- 
ing the conditions, the peculiarities aud 
the indispensable. considerations in plac- 
ing American wares before the Oriental 


the languages of the countries in which 
they work, and kave forgotten for the 
time that ‘‘made in Germany”’ or ‘‘bot- 
tled in France’’ is the all-puissant talis- 
man of barter and sale. 

Japan will inevitably be one of the most 
potent factors in the trade, as she is al- 
ready in the political, aspect of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Her activity in establishing 
two transpacific steamship lines up to 
this time, and in laying plans for a third 
line, tells what she will be as the years 
advance. Americans who anticipate that 
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A Shipping Scene in Portland Harbor 
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folk. ‘To some extent there has been a re- 
sponse, but it has been slow and inade- 
quate, and the European countries, with 
superior foresight, or lacking in the su- 
perlative self-confidence of the American, 
have gone into the field and built upa 
business of good proportions. They have 
studied the Oriental idiosyncracies. They 
know how much a Chinaman banks upon 
a yellow wrapper on a can, or how much 
a Japanese thinks of the shape and _ neat- 
ness of the package in which Danish but- 
ter is served to him. ‘They have learned 


the shipping will be their own, or that 
the shipping between the two sides of the 
ocean will originate chiefly upon the 
American side are apt to be disappointed. 
Japan, though in the field less than three 
years, is already almost upon a par with 
the United States, which has been in the 
field for twenty years or more. 

Russia, also, with its great interests at 
the terminal of the Transsiberian Rail- 
road, will be at the fore with some marine 
projects of importance. For Siberia has 
resources which may make it one of the 
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greatest of 
w hea t-produc- 
ing sections, 
and, possibly, 
one of the iron 
and precious 
nnetal yielders. 
The determina- 
tion of Germany 
to get the com- 
mercial domi- 
vance in Asia 
has already led 
to liberal boun- 
ties upon Ger- 
man steamers 
between Bremen 
and Kiaochau, and there have been num- 
erous rumors both in the Pacific North- 
west and in the financial markets in New 
York, London and Berlin to the effect 
that the North German Lloyd will be 
subsidized for the purpose of extending 
its field to include either Puget Sound or 
San Francisco. Preliminary visits of in- 
spection to the Pacific coast have been 
made by representatives of the company, 
and it is generally understood that they 
have been in negotiation with the Great 
Northern Railway with reference to rail- 
road connections at Seattle. The alert San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce—which, 
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Unloading Tea From Oriental Steamers. 


TAE KLONDIKE FLYER, 


by the way, ap- 
pears to be more 
alert than the 
general business 
community of 
the city—is not 
sleeping in the 
face of the op- 
portunity to de- 
feat the con bi- 
nation with the 
Great Northern. 

As will be seen 
from one of the 
accompanying 
maps, the advan- 
tage in line of 
travel lies with Puget Sound, the steamer 
route from the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
to Yokohama, which form the entrance to 
the Sound, being almost three hundred 
miles shorter than the route from San 
Francisco. The advantage in the route to 
the South Pacific, however, lies with San 
Francisco. But this has not deterred the 


lively cities of Tacoma and Seattle on the 
Sound from arranging lines of steamers to 
Honolulu within the past three months. 
The Philippines are reached by way of 
Yokohama and Hongkong, and hence 
the Puget Sound is in the lead in the mat- 
ter of position for that trade. 
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MLLUSTRATIONS BY 


FLORENCE SCOVEL 


V. THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 


the ward, though the charge was 


E was by no means the worst boy in 
often flung at him. Really bad boys 


lived all about him, but 
their ways were not his 
ways. Such being so, there 
was great rejoicing and 
glee when he fell. It all 
came about by the merest 
accident. He had learned 
his Golden Text by heart, 
had his penny for collec- 
tion in his pocket, and his 
Sunday-school lesson, 
about Joseph, at his finger 
tips. And it might never 
have happened but that at 
the corner of the street his 
quick ears caught a whiff 
of band music. 

He stopped and listened. 
Yes, it was most unmis- 
takably a band—no, two, 
three, four of them, all 
playing at once. The sul- 
len, heavy Sunday-school 
look went out of the boy’s 
face. He forgot the dis- 
comfort of his Sunday 
clothes. It must be the 
soldiers on church parade! 
Then the sound grew like 
the voice of a thousand 
sirens singing in his ears. 

Still he faltered. He re- 
membered the Sunday- 
school collection, and his 
story of Joseph, and the 
cold, green eyes, haunting 
and relentless, that watch- 
ed him each morning to see 





of porridge. 


“had his penny for collection 
in his pocket.”’ 


that he did not take more than his share 


He was dreadfully afraid of 


those cold, green eyes. But the fates were 


against Duncan Stewart 
McDougall. 

At that moment a new 
sound fell on his childish 
ears. It was the unfa- 
miliar note of bagpipes, 
the mingled chant and 
drone of the band of High- 
land pipers. At that mo- 
ment it was not the smell 
of the crowded slums that 
stole into his little Scottish 
nostrils. It was heather— 
the scent of heather, re- 
membered as a dream of 
years ago. 

The sound awoke some- 
thing dormant, ancestral, 
unconquerable, in his Mc- 
Dougall veins. Then it 
was he remembered watch- 
ing Sandy McPherson, the 
Tolland’s coachman, pipe- 
clay his leggins while he 
talked of the ‘‘ Chur-r-rch 
Par-r-ade a’ Sabbath 
week.’’ 

But still he faltered. He 
could not get the thought 
of those green eyes out of 
his mind. ‘Then, all of a 
sudden, far up the street, 
he caught a glimpse of 
bonnets and kilts. Bonnets 
and kilts! And Scotland 
half a world away! It was 
a sight for sore eyes, if 
those same eyes had once 
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“He was following the band!” 


seen the hills and valleys of the High- 
lands. After one furtive glance down 
his own little street, the carefully-folded 
lesson leaf was flung into the gutter, and 
he was piking up the avenue as fast 
as his thin legs could carry him. He 
headed them off in six blocks, and fell in 
panting and perspiring, with the Victoria 
Rifles Band. One or two of the soldiers 
kicked him surreptitiously, but he did 
not even know it. He was following the 
band! The blood that throbbed through 
his thin legs had never run so fast. He 
was drunk, dead drunk, with the music. 
Thrills went coursing up and down his 
backbone, and he seemed to be walking 
on air. How, or why it was, he could not 
understand; but on and on he went. For 
seven enchanted miles he stuck to his 
band. His one sorrow was that his short 
legs could not keep in time with the 
music. But he could nearly almost do 
it, and by a sort of dot and carry 
one, he made a rhythm of his own in 
the marches. He pulled his peaked, 
puny little stooped shoulders back, and 
thrust out his narrow chest. He all 
but burst the one button from his thread- 
bare coat with its neat patches at the 
elbows. 

And all the while he marched, hobbled, 
stumbled on, drinking in the martial 
sound. An occasional policeman would 
try to kick him away, but he dodged in 
between the lines, where the soldiers 
came to look upon him as a joke. They 
poked him in the ribs with their white 
gloved fists, in brutal good nature, but he 
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did not feel it. He followed on ecstatic- 
ally, with his stern little freckled Scottish 
face and his puckered-out chest causing 
many a smile along the line of march. 
That day he was not afraid to face the 
biggest policeman on the force. By this 
time there were big water blisters on his 


heels, and one stocking was hanging 
down. But that military band was all he 
saw or heard. When he got big like 


Sandy McPherson he was going to bea 
soldier. He was going to bayonet Indians 
and cannonade cities, and shoot people 
dead, right through their stomach and 
insides, and save the general’s life at the 
end of the battle, and get sixteen gold 
medals, and then—— But the boy, of a 
sudden, started, paled and wilted. The 
music withered out, the soldiers faded. 
The gleam left his eye, and the martial 
poise ebbed from his fallen shoulders. 
Peering at him from the curb, he saw a 
pair of cold, green, relentless eyes! The 
glory and the dream were gone! 

At the next street he fell away trom 
the lines, cut across five side streets, hob- 
bled home, and waited for the green eyes 
to come back. After that, he knew what 
would happen. The green eyes came. 
When the flogging was over he went up 
to bed without supper. He didn’t care 
very much if it really was true that he 
was going to be a bad man and a drunk- 
ard like his father had been. He supposed 
the green eyes ought to know. But, be- 


fore he fell asleep he showed the Baby, 
with the broom handle, how to bayonet 
Indians; whereat the Baby bawled, and 

















“He showed the baby how to bayonet Indians.” 


she of the green eyes called up the little 
stairway. ‘Trembling, the boy crept into 
bed. He felt sore all over. Very late that 
night he heard the green eyes come in and 
take the penny from his pocket. She held 
the lamp to his face, but his eyes re- 
mained shut. But he felt those green eyes 
burning into him and withering his soul. 


VI. THE IRON AGE. 
wo? was certainly a tomboy. She 


openly scoffed at ‘‘The’ Pansy Sto- 

ries’’ and ‘‘ Little Wives’’ and ‘‘ The 
Wide, Wide World,’’ but, strange to say, 
devoured all such books as ‘‘The Boys’ 
Own Annual,’’ ‘‘ Deadwood Dick,’’ ‘‘ The 
Headless Horseman; or, The Terror of 
‘Tamaraska Gulch,’’ and any literature on 
Indians, dire adventure and bloodshed 
which came into her hands. 

And many tears were shed over poor 
Miss Peggy, and many were the solemn 
and supposedly impressive lectures read 
to her. But for all those lectures she con- 
tinued to slide down the bannisters, and 
openly whistle before company. In fact, 
Miss Peggy did not approve of company, 
and was never happier than when staring 
the rector’s nervous wife out of counte- 
nance. 

Peggy took an unholy delight in tunf- 
bling on the hay in the stables, though 
Hawkins, the coachman, always was at 
pains to point out to her that ’orses could 
never heat ’ay as was trampled on, and 
artfully, but uselessly, insinuated that a 
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species of horrible green snake 
abounded in the mows. 

She killed mice and toads with- 
out a jot of fear, and could whittle 
with a jacknife like a boy. When 
she cut her finger she tore a piece 
fron the hem of her petticoat, 
bound up the wound, and went on 
with her work. She had climbed 
every tree in the garden, as one 
might easily know from the tell- 
tale holes always in her stockings. 
She also hada passion for scaling 
the grape vine arbor, against or- 
ders, because from the top she 
could look down into the next yard 
and make faces at the old gardener 
there, who was under dark 
picion of having poisoned a 


sus- 


Shanghai rooster that had been 
Peggy’s dearly beloved pet for 


one happy year. 

Teddie, or rather Master Edward Bran- 
bury Bronson, who lived two doors dis- 
tant, was her bosom friend and confidant, 
and poor eddie it was she slapped, and 
bullied, and berated and ordered about in 
a way that was wonderful to behold. But 
Teddie’s mother was warned by kindly 
and interested neighbors that the little 
boy ought not 
to come in 
contact with 
such a wild 
and unruly 


child as Peg- 
gy. So she 


straightway 
forbade the 
weeping and 
broken -heart- 
ed Teddie to 
speak to his 
old playmate, 
whose parents, 
she sighed, 
had utterly 
ruined the 
poor chil d "Ss 
character. 
But Peggy 
made a tele- 
phone of a ball 
of waxed 
string and two 
tomato tins, 
and after much 
climbing of 
walls and 





lown 


“Her hair was slicked 
with water.” 
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fences and ruining of skirts, it was duly 
stretched from garden to garden. 

Over this telephone the parted lovers 
registered vows of constancy and carried 
on the most delightful and absorbing con- 
versations. And Teddie might never have 
felt his exile had not the old gardener in 
the intervening yard discovered the string 
and innocently made use of it for tying 
up his currant bushes. For this unpar- 
donable act the old gardener was accosted 
daily and vindictively with mysterious 
,and unaccountable volleys of stones from 
one side of the garden and green apples 
from the other. ‘The stones of course, 
came from Peggy’s side. Miss Peggy 
never believed in doing things by halves. 

Then followed three weeks of terrible 
loneliness which might have ended either 
tragically or in an out-and-out elopement, 
had not the unstable Peggy purchased a 
brindled street pup for eight pennies, 
three silver spoons carried away from the 
table for purposes of exchange in general, 
and the gardener’s wheelbarrow, whose 
disappearance, by the way, Hawkins 
could never account for. 

But the brindled pup was currish and 
cowardly and mongrel tothe backbone, 
and after being 
overfed and 
kicked and 
scuffed and 
dragged reluc- 
tantly about 
by Peggy for 
one week, he 
made his 
timely escape 
and was seen 
no more. 

Then Peggy 
fell on evil 
days, and 
everything in 
some way 
went wrong 
with her. If 
she was locked 
up in the Blue 





Room she drew 
figures on the 
wall paper, 
and if she was 
sent to bed 
without dinner 
| —for Peggy 





dined at night 


“Aunt Frances. —she would 
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groan so loudly and so eloquently with 
stomach-aches that her father would 
end up by bringing her a load of good 


things, for which she would fall on 
his neck and kiss him a dozen times 
under his prickly old mustache and 


make him sit down on the bed and tell 
her about Custer’s Last Stand, while she 
devoured the last bite and shook the 
crumbs out of the sheets and turned over 
and went to sleep, quite contented and 
quite unpunished. More than once, there- 
fore, poor Peggy’s mamma wept long and 
bitterly at her child’s unregenerate ways, 
while Peggy’s father admitted she wasa 
little she-devil, and ought to be shut up 
ia convent, or sent somewhere. Just 
where he did not know. 

So when Peggy’s Aunt Frances came 
to their house for a month or two she was 
looked upon as the god from the machine 
in the destiny of Peggy. Frances was 
just out of her teens, true as steel, and 
the one being whom Peggy looked up to 
in awe. This was, as she frankly admit- 
ted to Ali Baba, because her Aunt Frankie 
was beautiful, like the angels in the 
church windows that always filled her 
with a mysterious veneration, and also 
because her Aunt Frankie liked Ali Baba. 
Ali Baba he had always been called, ever 
since he told Peggy the stories of the 
Forty Thieves, though his right name 


was Dr. Thomas Etherington, which 
didn’t count with Peggy. 
Now, Ali Baba had been wise in his 


generation and had realized that he must 
have Peggy as his friend at court. 

When candies and boxes of flowers 
came to the house they were always for 
Miss Peggy. The candies she gorged her- 
self upon, and the flowers she flung away, 
not knowing they were afterwards surrep- 
titiously gathered up by her Aunt Frankie, 
for reasons poor little Peggy could never 
know and perhaps never understand. 

To make sure of such a powerful ally, 
Ali Baba made open and uninterrupted 
love to Peggy, who in return daily soiled 
his collars, rumpled up his hair, went 
through his pockets, climbed on his 
shoulders, and in time even forgot to 
think of her long-lost Teddie. 

The woman who secretly treasured Ali 
Baba’s flowers was a wise little lady, and 
understood, of course, and said nothing. 

But as time went on, one fine day she 
and her Ali Baba fell out, as all young 
people will. Peggy may or may not have 
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been at the bottom of it, for the working 
of a woman’s heart is an inscrutable mys- 
tery to man. 

‘*Good-night—and good-by,’’ cried Ali 
Baba's sweetheart imperiously, through 
her tears. ‘‘I can—I can never see you 
again. Hereafter,’ with a pitiful little 
gulp, ‘‘hereafter our paths must part. 
And if you call I shall not be in—there!’’ 

‘*Very well, dear, if you’re bound to be 
silly,’’ said Ali Baba, cheerily. ‘‘ But 
I’m coming upto play with Peggy every 








day. Now if I loved you, Peggy, you 
wouldn’t throw me over, would you, little 
one?’’ 

A sudden pallor swept over the listen- 


ing child’s face. Poor little Peggy, she 
didn’t know that the tenderness of tone 


in that question was meant for other ears. 
She clung to Ali Baba in a moment's pas- 
sion of affection. 
from him, 
might. 

‘And shan't we have fun, though, eh, 
Peggy ?’’ said Ali Baba. 

Peggy looked at the other girl, 
saw the unspoken misery 


Then she slipped away 


in shamed silence as a woman 


and 
on her face. 
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Then Ali Baba caught her up in his big 
arms and she forgot again. 

‘*Won’t we, though! And Hawkins 
won't be here and we'll play trolley cars 
in the brougham, and we’ll unbury the 
dead cat and have another funeral, and 
you can throw green apples at the Brown’s 
gardener.”’ 

‘And we’ll play hare and hounds,’’ 
said Ali Baba, ‘‘and piggie-in-the-hole, 
and French and English, and—and all 
the rest! And you'll be my girl after 
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staring the rector’s nervous wife out of countenance.” 


this, my sure-enough girl, and never go 
back on me, and you'll wait for me, and 
we'll marry each other some day and be 
happy ever afterwards.”’ 

When Ali Baba went away, Peggy sat 
wrapt in thought for some time. A new 
world had opened up for her. She sighed. 

‘You don’t really care, do you, Aunt 
Frankie?’’ she asked with great gravity. 

The woman, who was gazing absently 
out of the window, shook her head and 
seemed to swallow something that stuck 
in her throat. 

‘“’Teddie was sucha _ baby, 
Aunt Frankie! 


you know, 
And you won't care if I 
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don’t ask you 
to come when 
we unbury 
the cat ?’’ 

Again the 
other shook 
her head, but 
this time 
with a smile. 

‘And you 
don’t mind 
me being his 
sure-enough 
girl after 
this, do 
you?’ Then 
there was a 
pause. ‘‘It’s 
just as well, 
you know, 
Aunt Frankie 
because he 
often said 
wait 
and marry 
me if I truly 
wanted him to. And Ali Baba, dear 
old Ali Baba, is so nice.’’ ‘There was 
another long pause. ‘‘Aunt Frankie, 
don’t you think it’s—it’s piggy of 
mamma to keep me in these hor’ble short 
skirts!’ 

But the other went away without an- 
swering, and left the child still wrapped 
in thought. 

When Ali Baba came as he had prom- 
ised, Peggy’s aunt had locked herself in 
her room, and Ali Baba accordingly did 
not play with as light a heart as_ usual. 
And Peggy, too, was not the old Peggy. 
A most wonderful change had taken place. 
The holes in her stockings were all care- 
fully mended, and Susette, Peggy’s 
French maid, had been commanded to lay 
out an entire clean dress for her, a com- 
mand unique in the regime of Susette. 

The second day that Ali Baba came 
there was a still more mysterious change 
in Peggy. She carried her hands awk- 
wardly. When Ali Baba kissed her there 
was a tingle in the touch—the first her 
childish lips had ever felt. She wore her 
hated new boots that squeaked, and Su- 
sette had been made to sew an extension 
on her meagre petticoat. For the first 
time in her life she had felt ashamed of 
her legs. Her hair was slicked down 
with water, and she was silent and ill at 
ease. 








“Over this tele- 
hone the parted 
overs registered 
vows of constancy.” he’d 


Magazine 


She did not try to climb up Ali Baba 
that day as if he were an apple tree, and 
when he called her Peggy she told him 
with great gravity that Peggy was a 
baby’s name, and that she wished he 
would call her Marjorie. 

That day Peggy’s mamma saw _ her 
walking sedately down the stairs, with- 
out so much as touching the bannister, 
and wondered if the poor child was ill 
again. 

The next time Ali Baba came, Peggy 
sat waiting with her hands in her lap. 
She had stolen twelve of Susette’s brass 
hairpins, and had done her frowsy little 
curls up in a ridiculous bob on the top of 
her head. Her heart was heavy, never- 
theless, for she had found out for the first 
time that she had freckles—hundreds of 
them. 

When Ali Baba came in he was in un- 
usual good spirits, for he picked up Miss 
Peggy and impertinently kissed her on 
her little freckled nose and asked where 
her Aunt Frankie was. 

Peggy resented that familiarity of 
address, whereupon Ali Baba_ kissed 
her again, and told her not to get prig- 
gish. 

Peggy stamped her foot with rage. She 
would let Ali Baba know she was not 
a baby. 

Ali Baba laughed and took her strug- 
gling in his arms, as he would hold an 
infant. 

‘‘T hate you, I hate you!’’ she cried, 
hotly, as Ali 
Baba laugh- . ———— 
ingly made 
his escape. 

That night 
some one 
came down 
to dinner 
wearing a 
ring with one 
big shiney 
diamond in 
it, and an 
unusual 
pinkiness in 
her cheeks. 
Peggy did 
not under- 
stand its ex- | 
act meaning, | 

| 











but she knew 
it must have L 
come from 
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Ali Baba. The thought filled her with 
a vague unrest, for Ali Baba scarcely 
spoke to her all dinner time. She was 
silent and miserable as the meal went 
ou. Her mother and father exchanged 
glances as they noted the change. Miss 
Peggy was at last learning to act more 
like a little lady at the table! But 
there was a mystery and constraint about 
that dinner that the child did not under- 
stand. She felt very lonesome. Ali Baba 
had forgotten the woman he had promised 
to marry if she would wait for him! 

‘‘When are you going to make your 
peace with Peggy ?’’ she heard her Aunt 
Frankie laughingly ask Ali Baba. 

‘*Oh, I'll have to do that when I’m 
her cross old uncle, shan’t I, Peggy ?’’ 
laughed back Ali Baba. ‘‘But Peggy 
isn’t the same little girl I used to know. 
The Boogie man must have carried off 
my little Peggy !’’ 

With one sickening flash the truth 
dawned on Peggy. Her uncle! Her uncle! 
Her heart jumped up into her throat, and 
in her agony she tore the lace Susette 
had sewn so carefully on her dress—sewn 
on for him! The first petal had fallen 
from the rose of her childhood. 

‘‘Why, Peggy, dear, what is it?’’ asked 
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her mother in alarm. Peggy did not an- 
swer. A new and terrible sense of deser- 
tion and loneliness was eating at her 
heart. A blinding mist came before her 
eyes, and, to her unutterable shame, she 
wept—broke down and cried like a baby 
before Ali Baba and all the others. 

She shook off the arm her mother had 
slipped about her, pushed over the cream 
pitcher, flung her own pink plate on the 
floor, turned from the table and fied from 
the room. She did not care where, so 
long as it was out of the house and out of 
his sight. 

‘*How— how 
Ali Baba. 

The butler was smiling behind his 
hand. Peggy saw it, and as she went past 
she kicked him vigorously and .viciously 
on the shins. 

‘Poor Peggy,’’ said the woman with 
the diamond ring, as she held Ali Baba’s 
hand under the table. She understood. 

Up in the hay-mow, to the consterna- 
tion of the listening Hawkins, Peggy 
was crying as if her heart was broken for 
all time. 

‘*Ves,’’ the child’s mother was saying 
over the coffee, ‘‘Peggy is just at the 
awkward age, isn’t she?’’ 


extraordinary !’’ gasped 





PROMPTINGS 


By JOHN 


ARBUTHNOTT 


On this strange stage, where men and women play, 
Shouldst thou, the veriest jester, stumble o’er 


Life’s all too dubious lines and go astray 
an 2? 


There stands a Prompter at the door: 


And in Life’s tangled parts, when we, perplext, 


Saw not the essential act, the needed cue, 
He, with His thumb upon the ancient text, 


Spake in His whisper—and we knew! 
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THE HORSE 





IS NOT DEAD 


By DOUGLAS Z. DOTY 


HIS is the horseless age. It is the 
age of the bicycle, of th2 autocycle, 
of the automobile, of the autotruck. 

Yet in spite of the large number of the 
population which has gone cycle and 
auto-mad, the horse is not dead. There is 
a tremendous reactionary element in favor 
of the noblest of beasts. Togo riding has 
grown from a sport to bea fad. There is 
but one bar to the grand gallop of this fad, 
which is, that the fad is expensive. 
Fifteen years ago there was but one rid- 
ing school in New York. Now there are 
five of considerable import, and the Rid- 
ing Club, an organization which includes 
among its functions those of an academy. 
There are country clubs in some number, 
and a host of private stables. Perhaps the 
best proof that riding had not become a 
fashionable amusement until a good many 
years after the facilities for it had been 
provided by the Park Board is, that the 
late Horace Greeley took to the horse 
in his later years. Of course he rode 
solemnly and preferred a pace often ob- 
jected to as unhorsemanlike, the ‘‘single 
step,’’ but he is credited with showing 
considerably less irregularity of outline 


mounted than was the case on foot, even 
if he did not bewitch the world with noble 
horsemanship. Samuel J. Tilden was an- 
other rider and ex-Governor Morton, until 
a year or two ago, was occasionally seen, 
a reminder of that earlier period in which 
these gentlemen flourished at their best. 

It is commonly asserted that riding in 
New York is a phase of Anglomania—a 
thought which never fails to move the 
western press to expressions of noble scorn 
of the ‘‘equestrian dudes’ of the metropo- 
lis. Asa matter of fact, it is as mucha 
German importation, and the propor- 
tion of Germans who ride is, if not 
larger, at least as large as that of the na- 
tives. Three or four of the principal 
riding schools are owned and managed 
by Germans, and at one, German is the 
prevailing tongue. At another there is 
a Reitclub, composed mainly of Ger- 
mans, who pursue equitation with a Teu- 
tonic thoroughness and have attained a 
proficiency not equalled by any Ameri- 
can body. Even in horseflesh German 
ideas rule, and horses imported from 
the great Prussian breeding establish- 
ment at Trakene, as their progeny, are 
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preferred by many riders, American as 
well as German. They are counted su- 
perior, for the work of an all-round sad- 
dle horse, to the weight-carrying hunter 
or the half-bred park hack, so much 
vaunted by the thorough Anglomaniac. 
The Germans, too, influence the styles 
more than the English. They outnumber 
the English as teachers in the riding 
schools. ‘There are no French teachers. 
Even at the club, where Anglomania is 
supposed to hold sway, the head riding- 
master is a German, and the influence of 
thorough German method reaches far and 
wide. While not going into the separate 
methods of teaching with any view of 
distinguishing between them, it is curi- 
ous to note the 


indeed, wherever horsemen most con- 
gregate. It concerns the trot, the gallop 
and the canter—the latter a subdivision 
of the second, or so counted in England 
at least. Then there is the single foot 
and its variant, the rack, which is scorned 
by German and English alike, but is 
cultivated in our Southern States, a 
style of horsemanship originally derived 
from Spain. In this realm of opinion it 
will be found that the German also de- 
spises him who rides in the trot, even as 
him who rides single footed and asserts 
that only he truly rides who bobs and 
jumps. This view prevails chiefly with 
those Germans who left the army before 
rising in the trot had been enjoined upon 

the German 





contempt the 
Gerinan mas- 
ter, with his 
rules and rote, 
has for the 
happy-go- 
lucky English- 
man whose 
motte 18, 
‘‘Learn as you 
can.’’ The Ger- 
man teaches 
the army 
method of sit- 
ting; and that 
style almost 
prevails here, 
despite the 
English hunt- 
ing man’s 
sneer that the 
three men who 





cannot ride Mi. R. H. Halstead, of New York 


horses are ‘‘a 

sailor, a tailor and a cavalry officer,’’ 
which is slap enough at our German 
instructors, who are, almost invariably, 
ex-army men. ‘The self-taught Eng- 
lishman has his moments of triumph, 
however, when it comes to mounting a 
“downright nasty brute,’’ or ‘‘jumping’’ 
an obstinate refuser. He may not be able 
to teach, but his practice is inspiring. So 
both schools have their followers. 

There are some little differences in 
methods of riding which may not be 
wholly interesting to the non-rider, but 
which strike the horseman as most import- 
ant. They form the basis of that endless 
small talk among the horsey, which one 
hears on the path and at the club, and, 





cavalry asa 
proved preven- 
tive of sore 
backs. Still it 
is none the less 
held as an ar- 
ticle of faith, 
and we need 
not be remind- 
ed of the un- 
com promising 
character of 
the Teuton, be 
he wrong or 
right. 
Another 
source of ran- 
corous argu- 
ment is the 
West Point 
seat, which one 
may see in the 
park, exempli- 
fied not only 
by casual graduates of that Academy tak- 
ing their pleasure, but by the mounted 
policemen, many of whom are old troop- 
ers. This style of sitting, as well as sev- 
eral others, depend upon styles of saddles, 
and it is only with the McClellan saddles, 
now used by the mounted police in Sev- 
enth avenue and the region beyond Mac- 
Coombs Dam, that the West Point or 
‘fork seat with straight leg and toe ra- 
ther up than down,’’ can be seen in per- 
fection. Concerning this style of sitting 
there is ever argument. The cross-coun- 
try man and the rez/metster agree in dis- 
approving this seat, though they are well 
aware that men may ride horses well in 
many ways. Their disapproval rises to 
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A German Riding Club in Central Park. 


frantic intolerance when some one teaches 
one of their disciples this vile error— 
a disciple unaware we will say of the 
important truth of its vileness. The 
well-groomed and buttoned Anglomaniac, 
whose own person makes a violent angle 
at the waist, whose feet lie upon his 
horse’s shoulders, and between whose 
legs when he sits in trot, the horseman 
following gets panoramic views of the 
landscape, declares that the policeman, 
following the West Point school, ‘‘cawn’t 
ride.’’ The vigorous and rigorous Ger- 
man, who would much rather fall off by 
bumping than stay on by rising, puts itin 
another way and says that no man witha 
policeman’s seat ‘‘ gan mannitch’’ a horse. 
Whoever has seen a mounted policeman 
in pursuit of a runaway and has noted the 
skill, coolness and perfect command of his 
animal which such a test involves, will 
not set too much store by the word of the 
dogmatist, however. Certainly the West 
Point seat has never been caricatured like 
the English style, the humors and drol- 
leries of which have been displayed for us 
in the comic press for years. 


These things are not for the casual ob- 
server and are of no especial import in any 
case. The majority of equestrians, not 
being of the inner circle of social faddists 
do as they list according to one or other 
of the styles. You may even occasionally 
see in the park the actual cowboy in his 
deep saddle, astride a loping broncho, 
who enters the path to show the poor 
tenderfeet what real riding looks tike. 
Especially was this privilege bestowed 
upon us at the close of the late war, when 
a host of Rough Riders fresh from theranks 
and Montauk; saw the town, discovered 
the bridle-path and forthwith appeared— 
true exemplars of the horseman’s art. 

The seasons for riding in the park, and 
that means for riding in New York, are 
the spring and autumn; and year by year 
the habitual rider notes the progress of 
the sport by noting the increasing throng 
in the bridle-path. Since the opening of 
the bridle-path in Central Park the num- 
ber of saddle horses kept in New York 
has increased several hundred fold. ‘The 
Riding Club alone houses 300 saddle 
horses. The five principal riding schools 











have together about 
1,000 more. ‘There 
are other schools 
which are scarcely 
in the competition, 
yet testify ina 
powerful way to 
the steady growth 
of the interest in 
riding, having 
tings about the 
size of large draw- 
ing-rooms, wherein 
sensitive aspirants 
may take secluded 
lessons and have 
their initiatory con- 
tortions veiled from 
the unfeeling and 
critical experts who 
lie in wait for them 
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Miss Emily D. Beach. 


A teacher of horsemanship at one of the New York academies 
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whereof there are 
many. In all, it 
seems safe to esti- 
mate that there are 
1,700 saddle horses 
in New York—a 
figure not wholly 
unrelated to its so- 
called ‘‘mile of 
millionaires,’? and 
that, too, where 
before the park 
path was opened 
there were not more 
than a dozen. 

This figure 
means something, 
as we shall at once 
see. We are told 
by the author of 
“Living Pasa,” 








in the more fre- 
quented schools. 
From these they 
graduate into the 
larger ones, from 
which, with added 
grace, they appear 
upon the public 
and fashionable 


path. 

Here we have a 
total of not far 
from I,400 saddle 


horses, and to this 
must be added the 
not so easily ascer- 
tainable number of 
saddle horses kept 
in the private stalls 
of their owners, 


The Meet, Meadowbrook Club, Long Island 





Mrs. Balfour, of New York. 





who speaks to 
prove the luxuri- 
ousness of that city 
of luxury, that 
there are at least 
8,000 private horses 
kept in Paris, 
meaning kept for 
pleasure. Compar- 
ing the number of 
those who drive and 
those who ride, 
rapidly as this lat- 
ter number in- 
creases, it seems 
likely that in this 
article of luxury 
the American me- 
tropolis surpasses 
the capital of the 
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equestrians are often brought to 
a walk for lack of room; yet it is 
so large as to make the increased 
miles of path of Riverside Drive 
and around the lower section of 
the park seem scarcely enough 
for comfort. Experience has 
shown that, for lack of space, 
some of the turns have been left 
dangerously sharp, and to avert 
danger, signs are now put up to 
forbid ‘‘ running or galloping’’ on 
the bridle-path except around 
the reservoir, and on Riverside, 
where the road has long straight 
stretches. 

There was a suggestion made 
once that a Rotten Row be estab- 
lished in Central Park—a sug- 
gestion emanating from those 








Miss Chestic, 


An Engli tress who recently introduced the fashion of riding 
world. The drivers alone, in combina- 
tion, have proven numerous enough 


and influential enough to cause the 
building for their especial benefit of an 
$8,000,000 Speedway, and for every ‘‘Old 
Governor’’ who loves his fast team and 
clean track, there is a girl and a boy in 
the family who prefer the saddle. At any 
rate the number of riders, like the ex- 
penses of that government department at 


Washington made memorable by the 
alarming report of its chief, has ‘‘ex- 


ceeded the most sanguine anticipations.’’ 

Since the park was opened, the bridle- 
path thas been extended across the foot 
of it and has already become, in some 
respects, inadequate. This is more inter- 
esting when it is recalled that at the time 
of its establishment the projectors were 
censured for laying out so much space to 
so little purpose. Alas for human judg- 
ment! Although the number of riders 
to be encountered at present at any point 
in this path or in that supplementary one 
which extends from Seventy-third street 
north, for several miles along Riverside 
Drive, is not as great asin Rotten Row 
during the London season, where the 
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who crave the privilege of show- 
ing themselves more than that 
of enjoying a ride, but it was 
never carried out. A ‘‘ Carriage 
Concourse,’’ suggested by that 
in Hyde Park, there really is, but 
fortunately for the comfort of 
visitors in general, there is no 
one point in the circuit of it as 
there is in Hyde Park that is 
consecrated by usage to a general 
assembly. On Sundays there is a great 
show and parade in the east drive of the 
Park above Seventy-second street, but the 
idea of a concourse has not yet, in the 
parlance of the vaccinator, taken. 

There is, however, a most excellent 
point of vantage for the sight-seeing pe- 
destrian, who would look upon the saddle 
riders alone, and that is the east side of 
the reservoir where fast riding is permit- 
ted and where from five in the afternoon 
daily in season there is for nearly an hour 
a passage of horsemen and horsewomen so 
constant as to assume the character of a 
procession. There ride many men whose 
names are known throughout and beyond 
their own country—men eminent in all 
the professions and in nearly all the great 
industries. There are physicians whose 
profession reputedly induces a fondness 
for horseflesh, and who here at least show 
a creditable willingness to take their own 
prescriptions. Dr. Janeway is one, and 
the eminent Cyrus Edson, M.D., is an- 
other. 

There are lawyers, men of letters, art- 
ists, ‘‘railroad men,’’ of whom the public 
knows considerable. Richard Harding 
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Davis is a familiar figure, and the late 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., was another. Dr. 
Depew rides occasionally. 
‘‘Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad ” 

pass rapidly, and much more frequently 
than the ‘‘sometimes,’’ would indicate. 
You shall see Bishop Potter there, by no 
means recognizable from the poet’s de- 
scription, but apt to be seen bestriding an 
animal much less episcopal of aspect and 
action and much less easily manageable 
than ‘‘an ambling pad,’’ which I take to 
be medizeval for a single-footed cob. 

But it is no disparagement to these dig- 
nitaries, nor any others of the 
path, to say that they 
do not compose the 
most attractive 
part of this daily 








parade. The 
‘*troop of 
dams-els 
glad,’’ under es- 
cort of a riding 
master, or the family 
party conducted by 
paterfamilias and made The 
beautiful by several 
charming daughters, or the solitary horse- 
woman, followed at a respectful distance 
by a belted groom, or accompanied by a 
more interesting cavalier—these are the 
objects for which the judicious specta- 
tor deems it worth while to retain his 
stand alongside the reservoir. 

We all know to what solemnity of garb 
the horsewoman has been reduced these 
many, many years. The sweeping plumes 
and trailing robes of early fashion plates 
have never been in our day. We hear of 
them from Southerners as still fashionable 
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in remote Southern regions, but in New 
York the silk hat holds sway, combined 
with the severely plain black habit. If it 
were not that you cannot destroy the in- 
nate charm of a beautiful woman, how- 
ever garbed, surely this costume would 
accomplish it. Yet, standing by the path 
and seeing maid after maid gallop lightly 
past, one is ready to make oath that no- 
where at any time, in any garb, did maid- 
ens look sweeter or more captivating 
than in this particular dress. Surely fine 
feathers have nothing to do with fine 
birds, and the proverb lies. 
Around the Park, or twice around the 
reservoir, if one keeps to the 
bridle-path, is the 
usual promenade on 
horseback—a run 
which consumes 





an hour, if 


Ba. Seam taken at a 

Mpa Hee ° 
ai 1 nf lid _ Variety of 
teed * gaits. That means 
Lb ip a ride of six or 
z seven miles, and it 


may readily be ex- 
tended out into Seventh 
avenue above the park, 
or into Riverside Drive at Seventy-second 
street. With the connecting streets ex- 
tending from Riverside Drive to the Park 
at One Hundred and Sixth street, there 
is a total run of nine miles, affording 
scenery of the most fascinating order. 

In the summer, of course, the park and 
the city are deserted by them that ride 
the horse. For the most part the riding 
schools are deserted and some of them es- 
tablish colonies at the watering places as 
an alternative to turning their horses out 
to grass. Such horsemen as cannot get 
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iway take their constitutionals as usual 
n the early morning if they be of the sol- 
lier mould, or otherwise in the late after- 
100n. It was one of the annual absentees 
rom the city who opposed the planting 
of a shrub that was fragrant and beauti- 
ul in midsummer, upon the ground that 
n midsummer nobody ever went to the 
yark—a truth that readily appeals to any- 
ody that is somebody with wholly indis- 
sutable force. 

In the winter, outdoor riding is a sel- 
lom thing, other functions usurping, in 
hat busiest of social seasons, the pleasure 
of the path. Some horsemen defy the sea- 
on and ride out of doors, although the 
veaklings of 


always, and often of maneuvering in com- 
pany, according to signals. There are also 
weekly and even daily music rides in the 
evening, a form of amusement which bids 
fair to become more and more popular. 
Already it has been taken up by the 
exclusive Riding Club, and twice a week, 
in the afternoon, during the winter sea- 
son, its spacious ring is given over to this 
seductive form of exercise. Some sixty or 
seventy horsemen and women take part, 
and there are really few prettier social 
scenes than these. It isthe sight of prac- 
tised riders on the finest and best-looking 
saddle horses that can be bred or bought, 
executing more intricate evolutions than 

the schools for 





the clubs 
vould scarcely 
rall it pleasure. 
Most others 
‘tay away from 
she path except 
yn the occa- 
sion of those 
‘are winter 
lays when the 
sun shines with 
warmth and 
the air is warm 
ind cheery. 
Itherwise 
‘hese devotees 
snjoy their ex- 
srcise under 
‘over, and the 
‘iding acade- 
nies are full to 
»ver flowing. 
This is the sea- 
son for teach- 








the most part 
venture. There 
iscombined 
with this’ ad- 
mirable preci- 
sion and often 
a smart pace. 
It has the merit 
of utility in a 
measure, for 
there is not one 
of the riders 
who is not de- 
riving physical 
benefit from an 
exercise for 
which few of 
them would 
find any sub- 
stitute if this 
were not at 
their com- 
mand. 

Those riders 








ng,and the 
‘rings’’ are at 
heir busiest. The timid and awkward 
xirl who is hoisted upon a horse for the 
irst time in December, and trembles there 
in fear and uncertainty, appears upon the 
wridle-path in April a fully developed 
horsewoman. All the morning the rings 
f the schools are given to students, but 
it the usual riding hour between business 
und dinner, the same are shut against 
them and class riding begins. This is an 
arrangement whereby, with the many 
horses, some order is obtained. Every- 
body must ride in the same direction un- 
til a change is ordered by the ringmaster. 
With this there is sometimes combined the 
rule of keeping the same gait, though not 


Mr. A. W. Kelly of New York. 


who are ambi- 
tious to carry 
their horsemanship beyond the standard 
required at the music rides, band them- 
selves in clubs for that purpose, and one 
of these clubs has for several years made 
an excursion of a fortnight on horseback. 
It is not defamatory to suggest that the 
‘*First Hussars,’’ an independent mili- 
tary organization with its headquarters at 
one of the riding schools, is in the nature 
of a riding club, and that its objects are 
equestrian, rather than warlike. 

The club, however, is the New York 
Riding Club, the object of which may be 
said to be equestrian and social, and which 
more than anything else has influenced 
the development of the practice of riding 
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in New York. Founded by a few owners of 
saddle horses who constablished, so to say, 
at one of the riding schools, and to whom it 
appeared desirable to establish a school in 
which they could select their own associates, it 
has grown in numbers and wealth until at 
present it sways matters equestrian and has 
the finest club-house and stables of the kind 
in the country. It has over six hundred 
members, half of whom are actual horse 
owners and riders, though all of them may 
be set down as cherishing more or less defi- 
nite aspirations toward horsemanship. ‘The 
actual membership is much larger than the 
figures indicate, since by the constitution of 
the club the ladies of a member’s family 
and his minor sons are entitled to its priv- 
ileges, the daughters forfeiting the privileges 
when they marry, unless they marry into 
the club, as it were. ‘The attendants are 
habited in plush and small-clothes, and ex- 
hibit those balustraded calves, trade marked 
by the English flunkey. When the visitor 
has got over this spectacle he will find 
little else to offend his patriotism, unless 
he regards a high degree of luxury and 
flawless neatness unpatriotic. The club-house 
is within a few hundred feet of the Fifth 
Avenue entrance to the park. Its dimensions 
are about 200 feet by 125, and gives room 
for a ring in the centre 107 by 94, where 
equestrian exercises are ever in order. Here 
the fashionable riding of the winter takes 
place and here the select of New York’s 
society learn. There are stables of the first 
order of luxury to accommodate 300 horses, 
and they are usually full. It is from these 
stables that the bridle-path draws its most 
graceful riders and its most conspicuous show 
of fine horseflesh. 











The Riding Master. 















~ > ’ . . 
—_ On Washington Bridge, New 
i York, Returning from an After- 
noon Ride in Westchester. 














THE HAPPIEST. DAY OF HIS LIFE 











BY LLOYD 


IS thirtieth birthday! His first youth 

was behind him, with all its heart- 

burnings, its failures, its manifold 
humiliations. What had he done these 
years past but drift, forlorn, penniless and 
unattached, over those shallows where 
others had stuck and prospered? A gentle 
decline all the way from college in hope 
and fulfillment. The Army and Civil 
Service had alike refused him. In the col- 
onies he had toiled unremittingly in half a 
hundred characters, groom, cook, boun- 
dary-rider, steamer roustabout, always 
sinking, always failing. Then those last 
four years in the islands and his tumble- 
down store in Vaiala! Had life nothing 
more for him than an endless succession of 
not empty days on the furthest beach of 
Upolu, with scarcely more to eat than the 
commonest kanaka, and no other outlet for 
his energies than the bartering of salt beef 
for coprah and an occasional night's fish- 
ing on the reef? On the other hand, he 
was well in body, and had times of even 
thinking himself happy in this fag end of 
the world. The old store, rotten and 
leaky though it was, gave him a drier bed 
than he had often found in his wandering, 
hunted life, and the food, if monotonous 
and poor, was better than the empty belly 
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with which he had often begun an arduous 
day in Australia. And the place was ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. Yes, he had al- 
ways admitted that, even in his blackest 
days of depression, though the beauty of 
it seemed almost to oppress him at times. 
But beautiful or not, this was a strange 
place for his father’s son, a strange thir- 
tieth birthday for one who had begun the 
world with every prospect of faring well 
and rising high in its esteem, and the 
sense of his failure again seized him by the 
throat. 

The noise of an incoming boat drew him 
to the door, and he looked out to see the 
pastor's old whaler heading through the 
pass. They had made a night trip to 
avoid the heat, and all looked tired and 
weary with their long pull from Apia, and 
the song with which they timed their pad- 
dles sounded mournfully across the la- 
goon. A half-grown girl leaped into the 
water and hastened up to the store with 
something fastened in a banana leaf. It 
was a letter, which she shyly handed the 
trader. Walter Kinross looked at it with 
surprise, for it was the first he had received 
in four years, and the sight of its English 
stamp and familiar handwriting filled him 
with something like awe. 
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“The white man said you would give us 
atin of salmon and six masz,’’ said the 
little girl in native. 

Kinross unlocked the dingy trade-room, 
still in a maze of wonder and impatience, 
and gave the little girl a box of matches in 
excess of postage. Then he opened the 
letter. 

“My dear nephew,” it ran, “your letter 
asking me to send you a book or two or 
any old papers I might happen to have 
about me has just come to hand, and finds 
me at Long’s Hotel, pretty miserable and 
ill. Yours was a strange note, after a 
silence of eight years, telling me nothing 
on earth about yourself save that you are 
trading in some islands, and seldom see 
a white face from one year’s end to an- 
other. When a man 
is seventy years of 
age and is ill, and 
his nigh-spent life 
unrolls before him 
like the pages of a 
musty old book, and 
when he wonders a 
little how it will feel 
to be dead and done 
with it altogether, I 
tell you, my boy, he 
begins to see the 
spectres of all sorts 
of old misdeeds ris- 
ing before him. Past 
unkindnesses, past 
neglects, a cold word 
here, a ten pound 
note saved there and 
an old friend turned 
empty away — well, 
well. Without actually going the length 
of saying that I was either unkind or 
negligent in your case, I feel sometimes I 
was rather hard on you as to that mess of 
yours in London, and that affair at Lowe- 
stoft the same year, when I told you to 
go to the devil. 

“T know you're pretty old to come back 
and start life afresh here, but if you haven't 
had the unmitigated folly to get married 
out there and tied by the leg for ever, I'll 
help you to make a new start if you have 
the grit to do it. You shan’t starve if £300 
a year will keep you, and if you will try 
and turn over a new leaf and make a man 
of yourself in good earnest, I am prepared 
to mark you down substantially in my will. 
But mind—no promises—payment strictly 








“Dat was what I was dinking, too.’ ”’ 
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by results. You’re no longer a boy, and 
this is probably the last chance you'll ever 
get of entering civilized life again and 
meeting respectable folk. I inclose you a 
draft at sight on Sydney, N. S. W., for 
£250, for you will doubtless need clothes 
&c. as well as your passage money, and if 
you decide not to return you can accept it 
as a present from your old uncle. I have 
told Jones (you would scarcely know the 
old fellow, Walter, he’s so changed) to 
send you a bundle of books and illustrated 
papers, which I hope will amuse you more 
than they seem to do me. 
‘* Affectionately yours, 
‘ALFRED BANNOCK.”’ 

The trader read the letter with extraor- 
dinary attention, though the drift of it was 
at first almost be- 
yond him. Read it, 
and re-read it, dazed 
and overcome, scarce- 
ly realizing his good 
fortune. He spread 
out the bill on his 
knee and smoothed 
it as he might have 
patted the head ofa 
dog. It spelled free- 
dom, friends, the life 
he had been trained 
and fitted to lead, a 
future worth having 
and worth dividing. 
The elation of it all 
tingled in his veins 
and he felt like sing- 
ing. London, the 
far distant, the inac- 
cessible, now hum- 
med in his ears. He saw the eddying, 
crowded streets, the emptying play- 
houses, the gray river sparkling with 
lights. The smoke of a native oven 
thrilled him with memories of the under- 
ground, and he had but to close his eyes 
and the surf thundered with the noise of 
arriving trains. 

The house could not contain him and 
his eager thoughts ; he must needs feel the 
sky overhead and the Trades against his 








cheek and take all Nature into his puny 
confidence. Besides, Vaiala had now a 
new charm for him, one he had never 
counted on to find. Soon now it would 
begin to melt into the irrevocable past ; its 
mist-swept mountains, its forests and roar- 
ing waterfalls would fade into nothingness 
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and become no more than an impaipable 
phantom of his mind, the stuff that dreams 
are made of. He wandered along the path 
from one settlement to another, round 
the great half-moon of the bay, absorbing 
every impression with a new and tender 
interest. 

There were a dozen little villages to be 
passed before he could attain the rocky 
promontory that barred the Western shore, 
pretty hamlets in groves of cocoanuts and 
bread-fruit, in each perhaps a dozen bee- 
hive houses and as many sheds and boat 
shelters. Between village and village the 
path led him under rustling palms and be- 
side the shallow waters of the lagoon and 
across a river where he surprised some 
laughing girls at their bath. In the deep 
shade old men were mending nets, and 
children were playing tag and cricket with 
boisterous shouts, or marbles in sandy 
places; from one house he heard the clap- 
ping hands that announced the ava; 
in another the song and stamp of practic- 
ing dancers. Hard and lonely though his 
life had been, this Samoan bay was en- 
deared to him by a thousand pleasant 
memories and even by the recollection of 
his past unhappiness. Here he had found 
peace and love, freedom from taskmasters, 
scenes more beautiful than any picture, 
and not least, a sufficiency to eat. A little 
money and his life might have been toler- 
able, even happy; enough money for a 
good sized boat, a cow or two, and those 
six acres of the Paséoe estate he had so 
often longed to buy. Only the month be- 
fore the American Consul had _ offered 
them for two hundred dollars Chile 
money, and here he was with two hundred 
and fifty pounds in his pocket, seventeen 
hundred and fifty dollars currency! Cruel 
fate that had made him in one turn of her 
wrist far too rich to care. He would buy 
them for Leata he supposed: he must 
leave the girl some land to live on. But 
where now were all the day-dreams of the 
laying out of his little estate? The dam- 
ming of the noisy stream, the fencing, 
terracing and path-making he had had in 
mind; the mangoes, oranges and avoca- 
does he had meant to plant in that teeming 
soil, with coffee enough for a modest re- 
serve. What a snug. cozy garden a man 
might make of it. What a satisfaction and 
zest it might have been. How often had 
he talked of it with Leata, who had been 
no less eager than himself to harness their 
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quarter-acre to the six and make of them 
all a little paradise. 

Poor Leata! whom he had taken so 
lightly from her father’s house and paid 
for in gunpowder and kegs of beef; his 
smiling soft-eyed Leata who would have 
died for him. What was to become of her 
in this new arrangement of things! The 
six acres would provide for her, of course; 
in breadfruit, cocoanuts and bananas she 
would not be badly off, but where was the 
solace for the ache in her heart, for her 
desolation and abandonment? He sighed 
as he thought of her, the truest friend he 
had found in all his wanderings. He would 
get her some jewelry from Apia, and a 
chest of new dresses, and a big musical 
box if she fancied it. What would it mat- 
ter if he did go home in the steerage? It 
would be no hardship to a man like him. 
She would soon forget him, no doubt, and 
take up with somebody else, and live hap- 
pily ever afterwards in the six acres. Ah 
well! He mustn't think too much about 
her or it would take the edge off his high 
spirits and spoil the happiest day of his 
life. 

By this time he had worked quite round 
the bay and almost without knowing it he 
found himself in front of Paul Englebert’s 
store. Englebert was the other trader in 
Vaiala, a peppery, middle-aged Prussian 
who had been a good friend of his before 
those seven breadfruit trees had come be- 
tween them. In his new found affluence 
and consequent good humor the bitter- 
ness of that old feud suddenly passed 
away. He recalled Englebert’s rough, 
jovial kindness, remembered how Paul 
had cared for him through the fever, and 
helped him afterwards with money and 
trade. How could he have been so petty 
as to make a quarrel of these breadfruit 
trees? He recollected, with indescribable 
wonder at himself that he had once drawn 
a pistol on the old fellow, and all this over 
six feet of boundary and seven gnawed 
breadfruits ! By jove, he could afford to 
be genérous and hold out the right hand 
of friendship. Poor old Paul! it was a 
shame they hadn’t spoken these two years. 

On the veranda, barefoot and in 
striped pajamas was Englebert, pretend- 
inz not to see him. To Kinross as he 
walked up the path and mounted the ve- 
randa stairs the man looked old and sick 
and not a little changed. 

“How do you do, Englebert?” he said. 
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looked at him 
“Gant you see 


The German 
smouldering eyes. 
busy ?’’ he said. 

“You might offer a man a chair,” said 
Kinross, seating himself on the tool-chest. 

“Dere is no jare for dem dat isn't wel- 
gome,” said the German. 

“IT used to be welcome here,” said Kin- 
“There was a time when you were a 
precious good friend of mine, Paul Engle- 
bert.” 

“Dat wass long ago,” said the trader. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Kinross, 
“that I've acted like a damned fool about 
those trees.” 


ross. 
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friends again, old man,” said Kinross, 
“same as we used to be when we played 
dominoes every night and you'd tell me 
about the Austrian War and how the 
Prince divided his cigars with you when 
you were wounded.” j 

The German looked away. “Oh, Kin- 
ross,” he said, with a queer shining look 
in his eyes, “you make me much 
ashamed.” He turned suddenly round 
and wrung the Englishman's hand in an 
iron grasp. ‘‘I, too, was damn fool.’’ 

“A friend is worth more than seven 
breadfruit,” said Kinross. 

“It was not breadfruit: it wass brinci- 
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“Dat was what I was dinking, too, dese 
two-dree years,” responded the other. 

“Take them; they are yours,” said Kin- 
“You can build your fence there to- 
morrow.” 

“So!” said Englebert with dawning in- 
telligence, “the Yerman Gonsul has at last 
to my gomplaint listened.” 

“Hang the German Consul! No,” cried 
Kinross, “I do it myself, because I was 
wrong ; because you were good to me that 
time | was sick, and lent me the hundred 
dollars and the trade.” 

“And you want noding?” asked Engle- 
bert, still incredulous. 

“IT want to shake your 


TOSS. 


hand and be 


bal,” said the German. “Poof, de drees dey 
are nodding; here it wass I wass hurted,” 
and he laid a heavy paw against his breast. 
“Ho Malia, de beer!” 

His strapping native wife appeared with 
bottles and mugs; at the sight of their 
guest she could scarcely conceal her sur- 
prise. 

*Prosit,” 
glasses. 

“You know dem six agers of de Pasgoe 
estate,’ he said, looking very hard at his 
companion. “Very nice leetle place, very 
sheep, yoost behind your store?” 

Kinross nodded, but his face fell in spite 
of himself. 


said Englebert, touching 
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“T from the American Gonsul bought 
him,” went on the German, “very sheep: 
two hundred dollars Chile money.” 

Kinross looked black. Englebert patted 
his hand and smiled ambigiously. 

“Dey are yours,” he said. “Pay me back 
when you have de money. I buy dem 
only to spite you. J/y friend, take dem."’ 

“Paul, Paul,” cried Kinross, “I dont 
know what to say ; how to thank you. Only 
this morning I got money from home and 
the first thing I meant to do was to buy 
them.” 

“All de better,” said Englebert, “and 
my boy, you blant goffee. Cobrah, poof! 
Gotton, poof! It’s de goffee dat bays, 
and [| will get you blenty leetle drees from 
my friend, de gaptain in Utumabu Blanta- 
tion. You must go? So? Yoost one 
glass beer. Nein? Ho Malia, de beer!” 

Kinross tore himself away with difficul- 
ty and started homewards, his heart swell- 
ing with kindness for the old Prussian. 
He exulted in the six acres he had so 
nearly lost and they now seemed to him 
more precious than ever. He could have 
kissed Paul Englebert’s hand, he was so 
pleased and grateful. It was no empty 
promise that of the coffee trees from Utu- 
mapu ; these would save him all manner o 
preparatory labor and put his little planta- 
tion six months ahead. Then he remem- 
bered he was leaving Vaiala and again he 
heard the hum of London in his ears. 
Well, he would explain about the trees to 
Leata and would beg old Englebert to 
help and advise her a bit. Poor Leata, she 
had lots of good sense and was very quick 
to learn. He could trust Leata. 

He was crossing the ma/ae or common 
of Polapola when the sight of the chief's 
house put a new thought into his head. It 
was Tangaloa’s house and he could see 
the chief himself bulking dimly in the 
shadow of a stapo. Tangoloa! He hadn’t 
spoken with him ina year. This old war- 
worn chief had been good to him, and in 
the beginning had overwhelmed him with 
kindnesses. But that was before he had 
shot the chief's dog and brought about the 
feud that had existed between them for a 
long time. It was annoying to have that 
everlasting dog on his veranda at night, 
frightening Leata into fits and spilling the 
improvised larder all about the floor, not 
to speak of the chickens it had eaten and 
the eggs it had sucked. No, he couldn’t 
blame himself for having shot that beast 


of a dog. But it had made bad blood be- 
tween him and Tangaloa, and had cost 
him, in one way or another through the 
loss of the old chief's custom and influ- 
ence the value of a thousand chickens, 
But he would make it up with Tangaloa, 
for he meant to leave no man’s ill-will be- 
hind him. So he walked deliberately to- 
wards the house and slipped under the 
eaves near the place where the old chief 
was sitting alone. 

‘* Talofa, Tangoloa,’’ he cried out cor- 
dially, shaking hands. 

The chief responded somewhat drily to 
the salutation and assumed the bored, va- 
cant expression of the unfriendly high- 
bred. 

“That dog!" began the trader. 

“That dog!” repeated the chief, with 
counterfeit surprise. 

“Your dog, the one I shot near my 
house,” said Kinross, firing up with the 
memory of its misdeeds, “the dog that 
chased my chickens, and ate my eggs, 
and plagued me all night like a forest 
devil, I want to take counsel with your 
highness about it.” 

“But it is dead,” said Tangaloa. 

“But your high-chief-anger is not 
dead,” said Kinross. “Behold, I used to 
be like your eldest son and the day was 
no longer than your love for me. I am 
overcome with sorrow to remember the 
vears that are gone, and now to live to- 
gether as we do in enmity. What is the 
value of your dog that I may pay you for 
it, and what present can I make besides 
that will turn your heart towards me 
again?” 

“Cease,” said the chief, “there was no 
worth to the dog, and I have no anger 
against you, Kinilosi.”’ 

“You mock at me, Tangaloa,” said WKin- 
ross. “There is anger in your eyes even 
as you speak to me.” 

“Great was my love for that dog,” said 
the chief; “it licked my face when I lay 
wounded on the battle ground. If I 
whistled it came to me, so wise was it and 
loving; and if I were sick it would not 
eat.” 

“Weighty is my shame and pain,” said 
the trader. “Would that I had never lifted 
my gun against it. But I will pay you 
its worth and make you a present besides.” 

“Tmpossible,” said Tangaloa. “When 
the cocoanut is split, who can make it 
whole ?” 
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“Her black hair was outspread to the sunshine to dry.” 


“One can always get a new cocoanut,” 
said Kinross. “I will buy you the best 
dog in Apia, a high-chief of a dog, clever 
like a consul, and with a bark melodious 
as a musical box.” 

At this Tangaloa laughed for the first 
time. “And what about your chickens?” 
he demanded, “and your things to eat 
hung out at night?” 

“Tt can eat all the chickens it likes,” re- 
turned Kinross, “and I will feed it daily, 
also, with salt beef and sardines if that 
will make us friends again, your high- 
ness.” 

“Cease, Kinilosi, I am your friend al- 
ready,” said Tangaloa, extending his 
hand. “It is forgotten about the dog, and 
lo, the anger is buried.” 

“And the price?” inquired Kinross. 

“One cannot buy friendship or barter 
loving-kindness,” said Tangaloa. “‘Again, 
I tell you there is no price. But if you 
would care to give me a bottle of kerosene 
for the lack of which I am sore distressed 
these nights—well, I should be very glad.”’ 

“T shall be pleased indeed,” said the 
trader, who of a sudden assumed an in- 
tent, listening attitude. 


“What is the matter?” demanded Tan- 
galoa. 

“Sh-sh,” exclaimed the white man. 

“There is nothing,” said the chief. 

“Yes, yes,’ said Kinross, “‘listen, your 
highness! a faint, faint bark like that of a 
spirit dog—behold, like our two-one dog! 

“Oh,” said the chief, looking about un- 
easily. 

“Don’t you hear it?” cried Kinross in- 
credulously. “To me it is clear like the 
mission bell, thus: bow-wow-wow-give- 
some-sugar-and - some - tea - and - some- 
tobacco - to - his-highness-Tangaloa-bow- 
wow-wow !” 

The old chief fairly beamed. “Blessed 
was my dog in life, and blessed in death 
also,” he cried. “Behold, Kinilosi, he also 
barks about a few fish hooks in a bag and 
for a small subscription to our new 
church.” 

“T think he says fifty cents,” 
ross. 

“No, no,” cried the chief, “it was like 
this—quite plain—one dollar, one dollar.’’ 

“That ends it,” said Kinross, “I must 
haste to obey the voice of the spirit dog. 
Good-bye, your highness.” 


said Kin- 
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‘Good-bye, Kinilosi,’ returned the 
chief, warmly. “I laugh and talk jesting- 
ly, but my heart ss 

“Barks,”’ added Kinross quickly. ** Mine 
also, old friend. Good-bye.” 

He strode off with a light step in a glow 
of enthusiasm and high spirits. It would 
be hard to leave the old village after all. 
He might travel far and not find hearts 
more generous or kindly, and he vowed he 
would never forget is Samoans—ng, if he 
lived a thousand years. And if, after all, 
the new order of things should fail to 
please and he should find himself stifled 
by the civilization to which he had been 
so long a stranger, could he not always re- 
turn to this little paradise and live out the 
number of his days in perennial content? 
He would search for some savings bank in 
London and place there to his credit a sum 
large enough to ship him back to the isl- 
ands. Whatever the pinch it should lie 
there untouched and sacred; and as he 
toiled in the stern, gray land of his birth, 
the thought of that shining hoard would 
always be a comfort to him. But what if 
the bank should break, as banks do in 
those centres of the high civilization, and 
he should find himself stranded half the 
world away from the place he loved so 
dearly? Heshuddered at the thought. 
There should be two hoards, in two banks 
or else he would feel continually uneasy 
and disheartened. The line to the rear 
must be kept open at any cost. 

He found Leata sitting on the floor 
spelling out “The Good News from New 
Guinea” in the missionary magazine. She 
was fresh from her bath and her black, 
damp hair was outspread to the sunshine 
to dry. She rippled with smiles at his ap- 
proach and it seemed to him she had never 
looked more radiant and engaging. He 
sat down beside her and pressed her curly 
hair against his lips and kissed it. How 
was it that such a little savage could eap- 
pear to him more alluring, more daintily 
and gracefully formed than any white 
woman he had ever seen? Was he be- 
witched? He looked at her critically, dis- 
passionately and marveled at the perfec- 
tion of her wild, young beauty, marveled, 
too, at her elegance and delicacy. And 
for heart and tenderness where was 
her match in all the seas? He threw his 
arm round her and kissed her on the lips. 

“Of all things in the world what wouldst 
thou like most, Leata?” he asked. 
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“To have thee always near me, Kini- 
losi,’” she answered. “Before, I had no 
understanding and was like the black peo- 
ple in the missionary book, but now my 
heart is pained so full it is with love.’’ 

“But there are other things than love,” 
persisted Kinross. “Earrings, musical- 
boxes, print for dresses.” 

“Yes, many things,” she said. “But I 
trouble not myself about them, Kinilosi, 
Sometimes I think of the land behind our 
house and the fine plantation we will make 
there some day.” 

“But if I gave you a little bag of gold 
shillings,” he said, “and took thee to Apia, 
my pigeon, what wouldst thou buy ?” 

“First I would give ten dollars to the 
new church,” she began. “Then for my 
father I would buy an umbrella and a 
shiny bag in which he could carry his car- 
tridges and tobacco when he goes to war. 
For my mother also an umbrella and a pic- 
ture-book like that of the missionary’s with 
photographs of Queen Victoria and cap- 
tains of men-of-war. For my sister a 
Bible and a hymn book, and for my broth- 
er a little pigeon gun.” 

“Oh, thou foolish Leata,” said Kinross, 
“and nothing at all for thyself?” 

“There is still more in my bag,” she 
answered, “enough for a golden locket and 
a golden chain. And in the locket there 
will be your picture and a lock of your 
hair—like the one the naval officer gave 
Titi’s sister, and when I die, lo, no one 
shall touch it, for it shall lie on my breast 
in the grave!” 

“To-morrow we shall go to Apia, and 
buy them,” said Kinross. “This morning 
the pastor brought me a letter from 
Britain with a present of many dollars. 
The six acres I have already purchased, 
and in Apia I shall get prickly wire for 
fencing and many things we need for the 
clearing and planting of the land.” 

Leata clapped her hands for joy. “Oh, 
Kinilosi,”” she cried, “it was breaking my 
heart ; I feared the letter would make you 
go back to the White Man’s country.” 

Kinross looked at her with great gen- 
tleness. His resolution was taken, be it 
for good or evil. 

“T shall never go back,” he said. 

Then in a rousing voice, he cried, so 
loudly that the natives started in the neigh- 
boring houses, “In Vaiala shall I live and 
in Vaiala die.” 
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HIS is the season when the dramatist 
T announces his product for next fall, 

and when the academies of dramatic 
art turn diploma-laden graduates grace- 
fully out to look for an engagement. The 
glib promises made for many of our 
younger playwrights show a wealth of 
invention which frequently is lacking in 
their plays. Among the seniors, however, 
no matter how little is published about 
that which they are about to give us, 
usually we may be sure of at least that 
little. It is true that a comedy by Bron- 
son Howard, billed to be produced at the 
Empire Theatre a couple of years ago, 
has never been revealed. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether this piece of 
dramatic composition ever progressed be- 
youd what Mr Howard calls ‘‘his smok- 
ing stage.’’ ‘This, it is recorded, because 
the dramatist habitually devotes a vear 
of good cigars and heavy thought to the 
conception of his play before writing a 
line of dialogue or stage direction. Now 
there is promise of a modern comedy of 
American life, which isto be the joint 
work of Bronson Howard and Brander 
Matthews. The play is being fitted to the 
requirements of William H. Crane. It is 
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to be hoped, for the encouragement of 
these three distinguished gentlemen, that 
both the play and the production may 
prove advantageous. Mr. Crane has long 
been in need of a really live and lasting 
vehicle for his talents. Some three com- 
edies on which he has recently expended 
much money and care were the output of 
excellent stage carpenters, but exceed- 
ingly impotent dramatists. Bronson How- 
ard’s virile and masterly ‘‘ Aristocracy,”’ 
while a partial success, never received its 
due at the hands of a public supposedly 
famishing for plays of American life. Mr. 
Howard may have been vexed as a con- 
sequence. His wealth and fame would 
permit him to take such umbrage. At 
any rate, he has not been heard from 
since. Professor Brander Matthews has 
been doing such creative work as pro- 
fessors are liable to perform when they 
take to the writing of novels, short stories, 
and quasi-critical essays. A good many 
years ago, however, Professor Matthews 
collaborated on what resulted in a very 
successful play, for William H. Crane, 
and it would be exemplary to behold him 
return to his pristine fortune. 

Augustus Thomas is bespoken to be 
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represented by 
a new play, 
entitled ‘‘ Ari- 
zona.”’ If Mr. 
Thomas will 
oblige us with 
such a model 
of dramatic 
force as ‘‘In 
Mizzoura,’’ or 
such a tender 
medley of 
characteriza- 
tion, senti- 
ment and at- 
mosphere as 
made ‘‘Ala- 
bama’’ profit- 
able, we shall 
be grateful 
and give ma- 
terial testi- 
mony of our 
gratitude. 
‘* Arizona’’ is 
to receive ini- 
tial produc- 
tion in Chi- 
cago. This 
was the lot of 

‘Nathan 
Hale,’’ and it 
is just to ad- 
mit that the 


the Middle We 


prese nted 
Clyde Fitch 
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the 


talented 
will succeed in 


thick upon 
him. ‘‘The 
Moth and 
the Flame,’’ 
‘“*Nathan 
Hale,’’ and 
‘*The Cowboy 
and the La- 
dy,’’ are three 
remarkable 
triumphs to 
be achieved 
within hardly 
more than 
twelve 
months’ time. 
The title of 
tl.e last of this 
trio suggests, 
perhaps, that 
Mr. Fitch has 
been studying 
the manner of 
George Ber- 
nard Shaw. 
Olga Nether- 
sol has com- 
missioned Mr. 
Fitch to write 
a play for her 
especial pur- 
poses. It will 
be interesting 
author 


providing Miss Nethersole with a role 
suitable to her undoubted gifts. 
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In “At the White 


About a year ago Wilton Lackaye, 
who, since his Svengali days, has been in 
search of a paying medium for starring 
purposes, appeared in a dramatization of 
‘*Charles O'Malley.’ Although the pro- 
duction did not run into a hundred nights, 
the work of the adapter was liberally 
praised. Theodore Burt Sayre did the 
adaptation, and since this time his ser- 
vices asa playwright have been more or 
less in demand. Mr. Sayre’s next notable 
effort, entitled ‘‘Two Rogues and a Ro- 
mance,’’ was written for Stuart Robson. 
Mr. -obson introduced the play at St. 
Louis late in March; but it is difficult to 
say yet just how long a life is probable to 
the piece. In the meantime, Mr. Sayre 
has disposed of a second original comedy 
to Ek. H. Sothern, and has received in- 
structions to deliver another play to Mr. 
Sothern by September of this year. It is 
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to be wished, for his own good, that 
Theodore Burt Sayre may not become 
the S. R. Crockett of American drama- 
tists. 

‘*Carnac Sahib’’ is the title of the latest 
play by Henry Arthur Jones, which this 
distinguished author has written to the 
order of Beerbohm Tree. The scenes of 
the piece are laid in India, which would 
promise a richness of stage-setting. The 
opening performance is scheduled for the 
late spring in London. If ‘‘Carnac Sa- 
hib’’ be a success, there is scarcely a 
doubt but that New York will witness 
the American production in the fall. 

George Bernard Shaw has dealt an- 
other and more puissant stroke at the 
sconce of that worshipped weakling of 
the drama, the late Mr. Shakespeare. Mr. 
Shaw is not now confining himself to the 
close pages of a review, which the people 
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of London refused to read until its recent 
change of proprietors. Mr. Shaw has 
written, and be assured, has written as it 
should have been written in the begin- 
ning, a play concerning Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. Mr. Shaw makes Caesar senile and 
puts Cleopatra at sweet sixteen. Again, 
on his programme, Mr. Shaw furnishes 
this note: 

“The play follows history as closely as stage 
exigencies permit. Critics should consult 
Manetho and the Egyptian monuments, He- 
rodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Book XVII. of Plu 
tarch, Pomponius-Mela, Pliny, Tacitus, Ap- 
pian of Alexandria, and perhaps Ammianus 
Marcellinus. Ordinary spectators, if unfamil- 
iar with ancient tongues, may refer to Momm- 
sen, William Warde-Fowler, St. George Stock’s 
introduction to the 1898 Clarendon Press edi- 
tion of Caesar’s ‘Gallic Wars,’ and Murray's 
‘Handbook for Egypt.’ Many of these au- 
thorities have consulted their imaginations 
more or less. The author has done the same.”’ 

It is evident hence wherein Mr. Shakes- 
peare falls short of Mr. Shaw. The for- 
mer neglected to cite authorities. 

Arthur Wing Pinero is preparing ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex,’’ a comedy fashioned to 
the needs of John Hare. For the London 
appearance of Maude Adams a new com- 
edy of the Kailyard school is said to be in 
waiting. The author’s name is still with- 
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held. It should be no surprise if J. M. 
Barrie be found responsible for this new 
piece. ‘‘The Little Minister’? enriched 
author, actress, and management. Grati 
tude and shrewd business sense prompt 
the quest of another success from the 
same source. Moreover, J. M. Barrie is 
the only disciple of the Kailyard school 
who has won his laurels as dramatist. 

It may be seen from the foregoing sum- 
mary of promised plays that in every case 
the dramatist is fitting the player as the 
tailor fits the man. (Mr. Shaw, as is his 
custom, is writing for himself.) Even as 
the tailor must accommodate the humps 
and hollows of an imperfect physique, so 
must the tailor-dramatist have anu eye for 
the physical and mental limitations of the 
player. So creation is warped, and thus 
our dramatists grow barren, and hence 
the wailings of the ‘‘ higher critics’’ of the 
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stage. Two authori- 
tative wails have 
been heard this 
spring. One pro- 
ceedeth from Nor- 
man Hapgood 
through the medium 
of the Aftlantiu 
Monthly, and the 
second, less doleful 
and orally delivered 
by William Archer— 
the Archer that 
made Ibsen famous. 

Mr. Archer has 
been assigned by 
William Waldorf As- 
tor to inspect the 
theatre of the United 
States. When Mr. 
Archer’s views shiali 
have been collected 
and digested, they 
will be uttered to 
the world through 
Mr. Astor’s Fall 
Mall Magazine. 
Thus does Mr. Astor 
exert his mighty 
influence towards an 
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encouragement of 


the Anglo-American alliance. While not 
engaged in taking notes, Mr. Archer has 
profited of his opportunity to lecture us. 


Mr. Archer holds equally with Mr. 
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Hapgood that we 
are in need of a na- 
tional theatre. 
These ‘‘higher crit- 
ics’’ do not mean by 
this stand that we 
should have a the- 
atre subsidized by 
the government. In- 
deed, Mr. Hapgood 
thinks that a_ ple- 
thoric millionaire, 
who shall be pre- 
pared to lose every 
dollar of investment 
aud more during the 
early years of his 
propaganda, would 
be the best base on 
which to found the 
ideal theatre. But 
the critics are 
obliged to refer to the 
national theatres of 
other countries to en- 
able us to understand 
just what kind of a 
theatre we need. Mr. 
Hapgood believes 


there is too much upholstery and too 
little wit and imagination on our stage. 
Mr. Archer contends that we need more of 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Corneille, then Mar- 
lowe, and other stars of the Elizabethan 
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firmament. Mr. Archer did not mention 
Ibsen, which shows that this higher 
critic is somewhat of adiplomat. Both Mr. 
Hapgood and Mr. Archer are opposed to 
the ‘‘star’’ and the ‘‘actor-manager’’ sys- 
tems as abortive of the development of 
the drama. This is a plaint that has long 
been heard in the wilderness. Any one 
of the ‘‘lower critics’’ will cry to you 
now asthey have inthe past, that the 
‘‘star’’ system is inevitable evolution in 
our drama. They will tell you that 
the ‘‘stars’’ have surrounding companies 
which excel the traditions of the best stock 
companies. This statement may hold for 
the companies in support of ‘‘stars’’ while 
in New York; but outside of the metropolis 
tis another story. Mr. ¢rcher and Mr. 
Hapgood are equally to be commended 
for their taste and for their courage. 
Like all who preach repentance, they will 
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be sneered at by the perverse. Their 
efforts to promote improvement of our 
stage may be smiled upon-by the good 
easy men, who have fattened on box- 
office successes, and who believe in no 
others. Yet the public is not unani- 
mously deaf even to reformers; and 
when the public is thoroughly aroused, 
the public will get the plays and the 
players to its taste in spite of the mid- 
dlemen. In other words, we shall come 
by the ideal theatre in course of natural 
growth, provided our growth be not 
suffered to run wild. When we have ac- 
tors capable of playing and directors 
capable of directing Shakespeare, we 
shall have Shakespeare cycles even as 
cycles Wagnerian. Mr. Archer, M1. Hap- 
good, and the rest of the ‘‘higher cri- 
tics,’’ will then be happy, and the pub- 
lic happier than these. 
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athe LOST DAY 


By EUGENE WOOD | 


6¢6— DECLARE, I feel right sorry for 
| the pore boy,’’ said Sarepta Dow- 
ney, as she held aside her front-room 
window shade so that she might look out 
upon the agony of Garfield Lincoln Mc- 
Kinnon, doing such penance in the streets 
of Minuca Centre as made the sufferings 
of his martyred namesakes seem no more 
than growing pains. 

With Indian cruelty a lot of. children 
had gathered about the boy as he minded 
the team outside Galbraith’s store while 
his parents did their ‘‘trading.’’ The ma- 
licious youngsters were gleefully chant- 
ing to the traditional melody: 
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Passersby turned to look and spoke to 
each other, and the lad could see them say: 
‘*Oh, that’s McKinnon’s boy, is it?’’ 

It is surely enough misery merely to 
be looked at when one has reached the 
age when his Adam’s apple sticks out in 
his throat and wabbles up and down as 
his voice vacillates between treble and 
bass; when one blushes at the indecent 
haste of his wrists to grow out from un- 
der the cover of hissun-faded coat and the 
two clerks, with noses like a figure 6, 
lounging in the doorway of Morgenroth’s 
New York One Price Clothing House, 
make loud comments like, ‘‘Geth onta da 
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“arrested him for performing servile labor on the first day of the week.” 


high-vater pence!’’ but to be jeered at in 
the sight of all the town for what was not 
a fault, and evenif it were, was not his 
fault, seemed to Garfield Lincoln McKin- 
non more than he ought to be made to 
endure. Yet he must endure it. But this 
was the last time. He was going away— 
didn’t they wish they knew where—and 
when he came back he would show them! 

Indeed they did wish they knew. Every 
man, woman and child in Minuca Centre 
was gnawed with anxiety to learn where 
Alanson McKinnon, his wife and son 
were going, and when they were coming 
back. That they were coming back was 
certain. All could guess pretty well why 
they were going. It was to escape the 
persecution of John Mumma. But why 
were they coming back? John Mumma 
would be eager to renew his harassing the 
very next Sunday after McKinnon’s re- 
turn, and if not John, then some other 
one of the Mumma tribe, just as keen to 
take up the old feud. 

They had all tried to wheedle it out of 
Alanson McKinnon, but he had bluntly 
bade them mind their own business, if 
they had any. Mrs. McKinnon had bridled 
and smiled, and dropped her eyelids, and 


doddered her head while she answered 








that ‘‘she didn’t know as she had orta 
say; they better ask Mr. Mac.’’ And 
when this very Sarepta Downey had lav- 
ished her autumnal blandishments upon 
Garfy, he hung his head and scratched 
one foot with the other and gulped down 
his Adam’s apple and said—not a word. 
‘*Acted like a perfect fool,’’ 
with asperity, afterward. 

The lime-light of publicity had shone 
on the McKinnons for a long time, and 
that made the mystery all the more irri- 
tating to the people of the Centre. Alan- 
son McKinnon had interested them much. 
He was a church all by himself, the last 
remaining fragment of the sect of the 
Baileyites, or ‘‘Searchers,’’ as they pre- 
ferred to be called after their favorite 
text: ‘‘Search the Scriptures.’’ The 
founder, the Rev. Jeremiah Bailey, had 
been put out of the Mt. Victory Presby- 
tery for refusing to hold meeting on Sun- 
day. He said it was nothing less than 
rank idolatry, thus to honor the Sun by 
keeping his day holy, and also defiance of 
the express command of the Almighty to 
observe the seventh. Starting out for 


she said, 


himself on this line, the Rev. Jeremiah 
Jailey had gathered together a congrega- 
tion, to whose membership he was _heart- 
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ily welcome, as far as the other pastors 
were concerned. There was Marinus Ker- 
nan who wanted to boss every church he 
had ever joined, and who could make 
more trouble than three choirs. There 
was ‘‘Tepe’’ Armstrong, who proved 
everything by quotations from the works 
of his illustrious namesake, Flavius Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian; Uncle Billy 
Roebuck, who said he saw visions; Zimri 
Moots, who spoke by the hour in 
‘‘tongues’’ that nobody could under- 
stand, and who would not be shut off for 
any sake; Aunt Betty Moore, who could 
out-talk him and had been led out of 
more than one church, and not always 
quietly. ‘There were four or five more of 
the same sort, and last of all came Alan- 
son McKinnon. He was 
chiefly noted for being 
‘sot in his 


more ways’’ 
than any other man in 
Logan County. 

It was a queer congre- 


gation and a queere1 
tor, for toward the last he 
becaine convinced that he 
was the seventh angel 
with the seventh trumpet, 


pas- 


and went around climb- 
ing up on barns and 
smoke-houses to blow a 


long tin horn, until the 
constable came and took 
him to the county house. 
After that the ‘‘Search 
ers’’ were scattered abroad 
as sheep having no shep- 
herd, all except Alanson 
McKinnon, who was 
really the only convert of 
the Rev. Jeremiah Bailey’s 
making. He held fast to 
the name and the one doc 
trine that he had managed 
to get clearly into his 
head, that the seventh dav 
was the Sabbath. He and 
his never set foot inside 
other churches, but Alan- 
son conducted a sort of 
service in their front 
room, and passed a dull 
Saturday in the strictest 
Sabbatical observance. 
At the first he gloried in me 
his oddity, and he and 
Garfy used to work in the L 
fields as close to the big 








“Garfield Lincoln McKinnon.” so it 
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road as they could get on a Sunday when 
the neighbors were going to meeting. 
It mortified Garfy to death to be seen 
working in his old duds when the 
other boys were all dressed up in store 
clothes; but the greatest cross of all was 
laid upon his mother. Alanson made her 
ring the bell for dinner just the same as 
if it was a common day. Every time 
she went out to the pole set in the ground 
close to the well and pulled the bell-rope, 
she got red in the face. It seemed to her 
that she could see the whole countryside 
stop and hearken, and that she could hear 
them say to one another: ‘‘That’s Nancy 
McKinnon callin’ her man in from work 
on Sunday.”’ 

If anybody said to Alanson, ‘‘I s’pose 


it’s all right to keep 
Sad’day for Sabbath if 
you want to, but why 


can’t you keep Sunday, 
too, luck the rest of us?’’ 
he had an answer ready: 
“*T got Scripter for it. 
‘Six days sfe/t thou la- 
bor,’ the book says.’’ 
‘*But it’s agin the law 
of the land.’’ 
‘*Tain’t agin the law 





of the Lord,’’ said Alan- 
son, and after that the 
man would generally drive 
On. 


But being a living epis- 
tle, known and read of all 
men, lost its attractiveness 
when John Mumma dis- 
covered that he had at 
last an opportunity to get 
revenge for the land lost 
when the referees went 
against him in the bound- 
ary line dispute. 

One Sunday morning just 
as all the folk were going 
to meeting, and Alanson 
was out in the field as 
large as life hoeing pota- 
toes, up came Mumma and 
Billy Belt, the constable, 
who arrested him for per- 
forming servile lebor on 
the first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday. 
HON He was fined three dollars 

a and costs. Next Sunday 
it was the same thing, and 
continued. McKin- 
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non determined to 
work on Sunday and 
Mumma determined 
' to have him arrested 

2 if he did. There was 
j one good thing about 
this; Nancy McKin- 
non no longer had to 
ring the dinner bell, for Alanson hid his 
work and went to it with all possible con- 
cealment. But the Mummas didn’t have 
‘*Injun blood’’ in them for nothing, and 
one or another of them always found him 
out. 

Thus it was evident to all that the Mc- 
Kinnons were going away to get shut of 
all this. But why come back to enter 
again the furnace of affliction? This was 
what disturbed the inquiring minds of 
the people of Minuca Centre. 

Alanson had discovered a way out. A 
door had been opened for him in a quar- 
ter least expected. In the early days of 
his adhesion to the sect of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Bailey, he had been set upon by the 
orthodox and badgered into argument. In 
giving a reason tor the faith that was in 
him, he had had so decidedly the best of 
it that he tasted the fierce joys of con- 
troversy, and after that he went up and 
down seeking them, as in his younger 
and unregenerate days he had looked for 
a fight. One day he made up his mind to 
attack old Dr. Cooper. From a tactical 
po nt of view, this was an error. All 
Alanson’s previous victories had been 
won by flinging texts of Scripture at men 
that recognized them as weighty missiles 
and behaved accordingly. But Dr. Coop- 
er, like Gallio, ‘‘cared for none of these 
things.’’ He was an infidel and a spirit- 
ualist. His wife wore calico trousers to 
her shoe-tops, and skirts to her knee, de- 
vised in an age that knew not bicycles. 
Her hair was short and her ‘‘ medium 
controls’’ were ‘‘Cyrus the Great,’’ and 
‘*Little Snowdrop,’’ the disembodied 
spirit of an Indian girl, that spoke partly 
in baby talk and partly in. something like 
an Englishman's notion of negro dialect. 
When traveling mediums came to Minuca 
Centre they always stopped at the Coop- 
er’s. The fame of the mighty works they 
did was spread far and wide, and chil- 














dren that had to go 
by the house after 
nine o’clock at night 
walked on the other 
side of the street. 

Dr. Cooper jumped 
at the chance for a de- 
bate. He, too, was 
born in Arcadia. Blandly waving aside all 
the familiar texts, he took his stand on 
natural philosophy. He maintained that 
there couldn’t be one day in the week that 
should be kept holy, because while it was 
Saturday here, it was Sunday on the 
other side of the world. He explained 
that somewhere in the Pacific there was 
an imaginary line where the day began. 
If you sailed around the earth keeping 
Sunday, when you got back to your start- 
ing point you would find the folks keep- 
ing Sunday on your Saturday, or your 
Monday, according to which way you 
went; providing, of course, that you did 
not follow the common practice of adding 
or droppng a day to keep on good terms 
with the calendar. 

Alanson sat so still that the doctor 
thought he had made a convert. Never 
Was man more mistaken. It was all news 
to McKinnon, and he came and came 
again, getting Dr. Cooper to go over the 
same argument each time. One day he 
asked, for he was not quick on the up- 
take: ‘‘ You're sure that if a man was to 
sail East around the world, a-keepin’ the 
seventh day as the Sabbath and _ still 
a-stickin’ to it, regardless of other folk’s 
a-munkin’ with the days of the week, 
when he got back, he’d still be a-keepin’ 
the Sabbath and they’d be a-keepin’ Sun- 
day ?”’ 

Dr. Cooper was so constituted as to be 
certain of everything that he said, and 
able to disprove anything that anybody 
else said. He affirmed that his statement 
was absolutely correct and could be proved 
by the globe. Alanson rose with a smile 
on his face and thereafter came no more. 
Next day the old doctor was disturbed by 
an impression that he wanted to see Mc- 
Kinnon about something. But he was 
getting old and forgetful, and it passed 
out of his mind. 

Alanson had once heard the Sabbath 
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called ‘‘the Pearl of Days,’’ and so that 
night when at family prayers, he lighted 
upon the parable of the merchant that 
found the pearl of great price and sold all 
that he had and went and bought it, the 
tears came, and his voice quavered and 
broke. Without doubt what he had been 
thinking of was a ‘‘leading.’’ The drows- 
ing Garfield Lincoln opened his eyes 
with astonishment, but he widened them 
still more when his father shut the book 
and told what was in his heart to do. 
They were not done stretching with 
amaze three weeks later, when the asf- 
ern Emperor, a British tramp steamer 
with a mixed cargo in its hold for Hong- 
kong and Manila, steamed past ‘andy 
Hook with Garfield Lincoln McKinnon 
on board, articled as cabin boy, his moth- 
er as cook, and his father rendering such 
assistance as a strong, active and willing 
man Can who has never salt water 
before. 


seen 


For many months Minuca Centre had 
ceased to excite itself about the McKin- 
nons and their whereabouts. War bulle- 
tins were its meat and drink now. There 
was hardly anybody at the station when 
Alanson, his wife and Garfy got off the 
12.55 train from the West. They walked 
up Main strect, which was all aflap with 
American flags and another kind that 
looked like a piece of cranberry pie on 
blue-and-white bed ticking. Across the 
street hung a banner bearing this device: 

piste cemoraggerie + 
| REMEMBER THE MAINE | 
THING IS TO BUY YOUR | 
GROCERIES AT CAMPBELLS. | 
Highest Prices Paid for Country | 
Produce. | 


Some few of the populace rushed upon 
them with outstretched hands and re- 
marked how well they were looking. 
Alanson seemed strangely diffident. 

‘““W’y whur y’all be’n f’r so long?’’ 
asked Henry Peters. 

‘“Travelin’,’’? said Alanson shortly, and 
nade as if to move on. 

‘That so? Whur to?’’ 

‘*Oh, all ’round,’’ which was strictly 
true, but hardly informative. 

As they passed on, who should meet 
them but old Dr. Cooper. McKinnon ap- 
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parently did not see him, but the doctor 
called out: 

‘*Alanson! Look here a minute. I 
must have missed you every time you 
come to town here lately. I been a-imean- 
in’ to tell you that I was wrong about 
sailin’ around the world from East to 
West——”’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Alanson, not giving him a 
chance to finish the sentence, ‘‘I have 
sence found out you was,’’ aid passed on 
with sochillan air that the old man did 
not know what to make of it. 

Garfy was a changed boy from what he 
was when last the Centre saw him. He 
who had been so painfully bashful, now 
looked at the girls with a conquering eye. 
The misses, that aforetime had tittered at 
his embarrassment when they teased him, 
felt a flutter under their organdy waists 
as his gaze followed them from under 
Campbell’s awning where he was being 
quizzed by the boys. 

‘Whur all yo: be'n, Garfy: 

‘*Oh, jist around the world,’’ says 
Garfy, nonchalantly putting out the tip 
of his tongue and squinting up his eyes 
as if to look at something far away. 

‘*Jeeminently!’’ chorused the others, 
their eyes sticking out in amaze. 

Then doubt arose. 

‘“*Vest you have. Like hen!’ 

‘Oh, all right. Whurj s’pose I got 
these?’’? He pulled out a handful of curi- 
ously carved nuts. ‘‘These I bought in 
Hongkong and these here is from Ma- 
nila.’’ 

‘*Oh, was you to Manila?’’ 

‘*Well, I guess yes.”’ 

All were silent, stunned by the presence 
of a great truth. Then spoke up ‘‘ Turkey- 
ege’’ McLaughlin: 

‘*Whadge go fur?’’ 

Garfy spat a very small drop and 
brushed an imaginary shading of dust 
from his leg before he answered: 

‘*Pap’s idy,’’ he said. ‘‘He was jist 
bound and determined to keep Sad’day 
for Sabbath and work Sunday. Doc 
Cooper told him if he’d sail ’round the 
world to the east'ard he’d git back here 


” 


’ 


still a-keepin’ Sad’dy whilst you was 
a-keepin’ Sunday. So he done it. Mum- 
ma persecuted him so.’’ 

‘““Mumima’s dead,’’ piped in little 


*bout a 


’ 


‘*Bunt’’ Rogers. ‘‘Be’n dead 

mouth now. Horse kicked him.’ 
“Well, he orta die,’’ replied the un- 

feeling Garfy. ‘‘ Anybody act the way he 
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did. Well’s I was goin’ to tell you, we'd 
jist got into Manila Bay one night and 
was anchored out waitin’ for mornin’. 
The skipper——’’ 

‘The what ?’’ 

‘“The skipper. The old man.’’ 

**Oh, your daddy.”’ 

‘‘Naw. The captain. Cap’un Prunk 
his name was. Look here, if you country 
jakes is a-goin’ to put in your oar all the 
time, I won’t tell you a dog-gone thing.’’ 

The boys exchanged a frightened and 
awed look. Was this really Garty ? 

‘“We was a-layin’ there and Cap’n 
Prunk come and shook me. ‘Tumble out, 
boy,’ he says, all excited. ‘Tumble out 
and go run and tell your daddy to come 
aft,’ he says. ‘Got somepin to show 
him.’ Papcome and the old man give 
him his spyglass. ‘There, you Yankee,’ 
he says, ‘tell me if that ain't nice.’ Pap 
started to say, ‘I ain’t no Yankee,’ and 
all of a sudden he began to holle1 He 
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got shoutin’ happy. ‘Glory!’ he says, 
‘it’s our ships and they’re a-goin’ to pitch 
right into them Spanishers over yan,’ he 
says. 

‘* “Right you are,’ says the skipper, 
‘and they ain’t a-goin’ to wait till Mon- 
day, either.’ Pap looked at him kind o’ 
funny and says, ‘ Monday ?’ 

‘© Ves,’ says the skipper. ‘To-day’s 
Sunday. We gotta drop a day, you 
know,’ he says. You'da thought it was 
pap that dropped, he looked so flabber- 
gasted. But pretty soon we seen somepin 
white squirt out of the side of one o’ our 
ships and then I heard somepin go 
‘Bump!’ like you was kickin’ on the door 
of an empty room and then: ‘Ar-r-r-r!’ 
like a coffee mill, and then, ‘ Ker-boong!’ 
Shell a-bustin’.’’ 

Garfy made a rhetorical pause in order 
to let his weighty words sink in. 

‘*Bunty’’ Rogers seized he opportunity. 
‘*T was to C’lumbus on the Fourth,’’ he 
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“‘*Whur all you be’n, Garfy?’” 


shrilled, ‘‘an’ I heard ’em shoot off a can- 
non. Oo-oh, wasn’t it loud? A real can- 
non, it was, like they use to the war.”’ 
‘‘Huh!’’ sneered Garfy, ‘‘one o’ these 
here little footy field-pieces. I’ve seen 
‘em. What I’m a-talkin’ about is these 
here great guns, long’s from here acrost 
the road. They don’t shoot no cannon 
balls. They’ve got great, big, long steel 
things that they shoot out of ’em. ‘Tall’s 
you are and shaped like a cigar. The 
Spaniards was layin’ over by Cavité. 
S’posin’ this was Cavité.’’ Garfy laid out 
his war map on the gravel walk. ‘‘ They 
come right back at old Dewey and I jis’ 
tell you things was a-poppin’ around 
there. Look luck pap he had the dumps 
for a spell, but ’twa’n’t long ’fore he was 
a-whoopin’ an’ a-hollerin’ luck a crazy 
man. One o’ these here little torpedo 
boats come a-scootin’ out to blow up our 
ships an’ pap yelled: ‘Head her off!’ 
‘“They did. ’Twa'n’t but a minute 
ffore she broke for the shore an’ run 











aground. Pap was jist a-dancin’. Old 
Dewey, he knocked off for breakfast an’ 
all that time them Spanish ships was 
a-burnin’ ana blowin’ up worsen’ any 
old Fourth o’ July you ever see. When 
they s’rendered, pap he was jist so tickled 
he clean fergot all his own trouble.’’ 

‘“‘Why, what was his tro:ble?’’ asked 
‘“’Purkey-egg’’ McLaughlin. 

‘* Why, dad blame it!’’ snapped the im- 
patient Garfy. ‘‘Didn’t I jist tell you we 
went around the world a-purpose to gain 
a day? An’ here we went an’ lost one. 
We come acrost to ’Frisco an’ home by 
the cars, an’ now pap he'll have to keep 
Friday for Sabbath, ’r else do jist luck 
the rest o’ folks. I’d know which he’s 
a-goin’ todo. He ain’t said.’’ 

‘*Looks luck you had your trip for 
nothin,’’ commented ‘‘ Turkey-egg.’’ 

‘*Well, said Garfy, ‘‘that was some of 
a disappointment. We lost a day, but we 
seen Dewey win one. The way I look at 
it, that kind o’ evens things up.”’ 





BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 


A new book every eighty-two min- 
utes! That is the record for 1898, as 
shown by the catalogues of the publish- 
ers, and the figures telling the sizes of the 
volumes and editions contain a most in- 
teresting story, and suggest some remark- 
able comparisons. The total output of the 
year was 6,400.new books, a figure which 
does not include the 1,700 new editions 
of old books, which are not now being 
considered. Though 6,400 isa large num- 
ber it falls goo short of the number of 
new books published in 1897. This fall- 
ing off is entirely in the United States 
and Spain, and the recent war is evidently 
responsible for it. 

What this mass of new titles 
mean? It means the actual publishing of 
32,000,000 volumes, and a mighty addi- 
tion to every branch of literature, but not 
a lasting one save in a very small propor- 
tion to the mass added, for but few of the 
books will live into the next century. If 
all of these 3,000,000 books were bound 
into one volume what an enormous book 
it would be. If placed beside the Wash- 
ington Arch in New York it would dwarf 


does 


that seventy-seven foot high monument, 
for, with a thickness of forty feet, and a 
width of one hundred and ten feet, it 
would be one hundred and fifty feet long. 

Let us analyze this mass of new litera- 
ture—if all of the 6,400 new books can be 


dignified by the appellation. Fiction 
leads with 1,800 titles, most of them al- 
most as ephemeral as the morning mist. 
Less than a score of them will be read by 
our grandchildren. ‘The novels are fol- 
lowed in number by 830 educational 
works, among which is much carefully 
prepared and valuable material. Then 
come histories and biographies to the 
number of 630—a large number, and far 
more than the yearly average. Theology 
is fourth, with 550 books, most of which 
emphasize the recent quite radical depart- 
ure from the older dogmatic teachings, 
aud are nearly all in the line of the higher 
criticism. Then comes political and social 
economy, with 460 books that have gone 
into a receptive and growing field, for of 
recent years there has been a great and 
constantly increasing demand for infor- 
mation on these subjects. 

Year books and serials in volumes fol- 
low with 350 titles, and poetry and the 
drama come next with 310, a little in the 


lead of arts and sciences with 280 books. 
Then come 182 titles on medicine and 
surgery, 178 ot belles-lettres and essays, 
150 of travel, 120 of law, and 60 to in- 
clude miscellaneous and pamphlets. 

All of these mean an immense amount 
of research, thought, and work on the 
part of authors. The simple writing of 
these 6,400 books required the formation 
of five and one-half billion letters, which, 
if written in a continuous line would 
reach 16,000 miles, or twice through the 
earth. In print they are reduced to 6,200 
miles, and make printed 
lines. 

The published volumes 
weigh 44,000,000 pounds, and the printed 
pages in them have an area of 112 square 
miles. 


100,000,000 
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‘*Rodman the Boatsteerer.’? By Louis Becke. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

If judged by accepted standards, Mr. 
3ecke would not be considered notably 
successful in constructing short stories. 
The great moment in the tale comes 
sometimes too and sometimes, 
strange to say, it is altogether lacking. 
We are not disappointed, however. The 
stories are of folk and happenings to 
which his narrative method is peculiarly 
appropriate. 

Mr. Becke takes us into the vastest of 
oceans, across which we have lately 
thrust our flag, and there reveals to us 
the odd or tragic lives upon the islands 
and atolls of the Pacific of the expatriated 
white trader, his native wife, half-caste 
offspring, and savage fellows. He writes 
also of the ships and the men that roam 
this breadthless water. He pauses at such 
of these innumerable land dots as have 
traders’ stations, bringing to the lonely 
white some tidings of that far-off world in 
which he himself once moved and_ strug- 
gled. A strange existence, surely—and 
the stories, picturing it well, leave one 
wondering. 

It is fitting that we cater to that curi- 
osity which the great happenings of the 
recent past have stimulated. None of the 
stories tells of the Philippines. They 
are set in those tiny dots on the map 
to the south and east. But let us learn 
of the minor groups whose shores are 
washed by the same water that breaks 
on the coast of Luzon and of Mindanoa. 


soon, 





